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I. INTRODUCING BALLYBOO. 


I. INTRODUCING BALLYBOO. 


VERY great city, no matter where 
it may be, is made up of sections 
and suburbs, or whatever one likes 
to call them, each with a name of 
its own. London, the leader, has 
its Charing Cross, Cheapside and 
Chelsea, closely pursued by New 
York, with its Battery and the 

Bronx, Harlem and Hellgate, Melrose and Morningside. 

And if our little island grabs many more of these towns 

within towns, it will soon race by the pride of the British 

Isles. In area, buildings and candy, dentists, elbows and 

fires, grown-ups, hair-cuts and infants—all through the 

alphabet. But don’t let us brag about that. Not until 
we have to. 

Now, London and Leyden and Lisbon and the other 
great cities abroad have localities so little known that most 
folk have never once heard of them. Thus it is with New 
York, New London, New Britain and the rest of our great 
cities. Whether such districts are too hard to find or not 
worth finding, too hard to spell or not worth spelling, too 
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far away or not far enough, one simply never reads about 
them. Not even in newspapers. 

There is just such a spot in the heart of New York which 
is very very dear to me. Not because I was born there, 
but because of certain animals, babies, children, dreamers, 
etcetera, who have never gotten into headlines. Nor into 
poems, songs, stories or anything else people print. No 
doubt there are similar spots and memories elsewhere in 
town. And what I shall be telling you, you might as well 
be telling me. 

The place we call Ballyboo may be High Bridge or Bay 
Ridge to you. And Crabapple Corners, the market where 
the mothers of Yorkville send their children for peaches 
and plums. And Periwinkle Park, with its statues to 
the inventors of gum drops and lollipops, may be the park 
where Harlemites set up Washington and Lincoln. And 
the lane we call Funnybone Alley, where Lonesome Sam 
lives with his Aunt and Uncle Pumpernickel in the deli- 
catessen at Number Thirteen. . . . But don’t let us go 
too fast. Geography comes before history. 

Ballyboo lies somewhere under the sun by day, some- 
where in the moonlight at night and somewhere between 
the Battery and the Bronx, with a river for a necklace, a 
lake for a bracelet and a pond around the middle finger. 
The map of this section shows various avenues, boule- 
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vards, caves and ditches crisscrossing like a lesson in arith- 
metic. A glance now and then at the map will help to 
locate Sam and the other characters at such and such a 
time in such and such a place in their adventures. If one 
is tempted to change the names of the streets to those he 
knows best, so much the better. For Ballyboo, like your 
own locality, has its streets and streets and houses and 
houses of tall people, small people, good people, bad 
people and the mainly ungainly plain people. 

Not long after Manhattan Island was settled, the point 
which was then and is still called Bowling Green grew 
altogether too tight. As tight as a cork in the neck of a 
bottle. There was no getting into the thing, though other 
folk coming from Europe tried to do so. In the course of 
much pulling and pushing, they succeeded in driving out 
those who were about to suffocate. These formed a group 
of wanderers in search of more room and this they soon dis- 
covered in some nice empty lots farther uptown. Here 
they chopped down trees and erected small houses and 
opened little shops on the ground floor. The result was 
a crooked lane which tickled them so, they christened it 
Funnybone Alley. 

These honest shopkeepers had to work so hard by day, 
they were always woefully sleepy at night. But they could 
never go to bed when they were sleepy. All of them had 
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wives and children. The wives were woefully sleepy too, 
what with the daily marketing and cooking, washing and 
ironing, sweeping and scrubbing, knitting and darning. 
But as luck would have it, the children were never sleepy. 
Not when they should have been. 

They were not what some people like to call “bad.” 
Nor what others describe by extra long words like “extraor- 
dinary.”” They simply would not go to sleep before they 
could. Although they had had a hard day at their studies 
and games—strenuous games like leap frog, tag, Red 
Rover, Mumbledepeg—they were never quite tired enough 
for their lids to begin blinking, their mouths to go yawn- 
ing and their legs to drop off into dreamland. Something 
had to be done about it. So the men, thinking themselves 
more inventive than their wives, lifted the children onto 
their laps and told them stories. 

There were shoemakers who had striven all day to fit 
seven-size shoes onto six-size feet or six-size shoes onto 
seven. Grocers who had tried to sell cheeses punctured 
with five holes to women who had asked for cheeses with 
four. Tailors who had urged men who wanted blue suits 
striped with red to be just as content about purple dotted 
with green. All the way up and down the alley, these 
drowsy shopkeepers endeavored to solve the nightly prob- 
lem through the telling of once-upon-a-times. The tales 
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might have worked had the children disliked them. But 
they liked them so well they begged for more. They would 
not and could not get anything shut so long as their ears 
were open. Not until some one came along and invented 
the first lullaby. 

Strange to say, this was a woman. Stranger still, one 
who was young and wise, lovely and simple. Strangest of 
all, the great-great-grandmother of Lonesome Sam himself. 
It was she who thought of the song and taught it to the 
other mothers. 

Whenever the dark came on and the moon appeared and 
the shops were locked and every one should have been in 
bed, you could first hear the fathers telling tales. And 
more tales. And then the mothers chanting the lullaby. 
Three times. Because once or twice never worked. First 
they would sing it deep down. Then middle and medium. 
Then higher and higher. Each time softer too. 

Then you could hear the silence come on. And see the 
lights in the houses go out. Everything would be black 
except the moon. And he would only keep one eye open. 
To see that no child woke up again. Not until the dawn 
arrived. With the sun in his eye. 

There came a time when the children outgrew the laps 
they lay on. And needed the sleepy tune no longer. But 
as they gradually rose to their own manhood or woman- 
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hood, there was need of the tune once more. And they 
chanted it to their children. And these sleepy heads, in 
turn, to the grandchildren. 

Thus the tune was perpetuated. And the town within a 
town on an island got its name. And a statue was erected 
in Periwinkle Park to commemorate the first mother Pum- 
pernickel. A tall, white figure folding a small white 
bundle. No mood of man or the air or sky has altered it. 
Not to this day. 
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Bap Boy This, Bad Boy That: 

If you don’t lie still on Mother’s lap, 

Big Green Frog will come for you 

With his bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 

His big bass voice will freeze you through: 
Bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 


Good Boy This, Good Boy That: 

Now you’re still on Mother’s lap, 

Little White Dove will come for you 

With his bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 

His little soft voice will warm you through: 
Bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 


Best Boy This, Best Boy That: 

Now one eye’s closed, the other will shut, 
And Faraway Moonbeam come for you 
With his bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 

His faraway voice will sleep you through: 
Bally-bally-boo, bally-boo. 
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VERY one and everything in Bally- 
boo and everywhere else grew 
much faster than Funnybone Alley. 
And the alley is no longer the most 
important street in the neighbor- 
hood. Not if width, length and 
height, wealth, speed and noise, are 
important. In such matters, all 

the other streets are vastly superior. For the alley of to- 

day is as crooked and backward as it was of old. If by 

backward one means what people mean when they say a 

man is unbusiness-like. 

Although the alley is nearly two centuries old, the shop- 
keepers and their families have never learned how to de- 
velop. Not in reality. They have the same insignificant 
stores their forefathers had, the same impractical methods 
and the same bank accounts. If they have any bank 
accounts. This poverty in money matters has kept the 
alley from keeping up with Bullyfine Boulevard, where 
the marvelous mansions parade, or Solemnity Street, where 
the banks and bankers play together, or Triangle Square, 
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where the trusts are built on those pillars: Vim, Vice and 
Victory. 

The shopkeepers have a failing which is common to one 
and all. Peter Pringle, the shoemaker, Ben Benjamin, the 
grocer, Dilly Derrydown, the toy-man, Pa Peppermint, the 
confectioner, Bartholomew Bang, the barber—these and 
the rest of them are afflicted with tenderness. And no one 
is inclined to stop that soft disease from spreading. So 
they find it hard to charge more for their goods than their 
goods are worth. And often charge less. 

This curious illness has had a bad effect on their atten- 
tiveness. It gives them a tendency to desert their duties. 
If a torch-light parade should swing by, or an organ grind 
out old-fashioned airs, or Republicans and Democrats dis- 
agree, the shopkeepers rush outdoors. If the customers 
only complained, common sense would intervene. But 
they always chase after the shopkeepers. And the people 
upstairs leave even their washtubs and washlines. And 
hang out of windows or dangle from fire-escapes. For the 
women are as tender and romantic as the men. So are the 
children. 

None of the denizens of Funnybone Alley are more affec- 
tionate and less successful than the old folk who run the 
delicatessen at Number Thirteen. Aunt Ada and Uncle 
Adolph work as faithfully as their neighbors. And charge 
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as little for bolognas and sausages as they possibly can 
without starving. Both look thin enough for any one to 
see their hearts are as tender as the whites of chicken. Or 
as fluffy as the cream on strawberry tarts. 

This tenderness of theirs had descended to their tiny 
nephew, Samson. Sam never tied a tin can to the tail of a 
cat. If he saw one tied, he untied it. He seldom made 
faces behind people’s backs. He usually took care to make 
them in front. And when it came to sliding down banisters 
he rarely slid more than one floor at a time. This does not 
mean Sam was a “goody-goody.” Like many another boy, 
he enjoyed a fight now and then, though it was he as a 
rule who came home with the lump on the forehead. In- 
curable kindness forced him to get instead of to give this 
final blow. 

Kindness had little to do with success on Solemnity 
Street. But it had much to do in the alley with the dreams 
it developed there. That absent-minded condition never 
brought any one anywhere. Sam’s father and mother— 
who had died and left him with the present Pumpernickels 
—had suffered with it. And their parents and grand- 
parents, uncles and grand-uncles, aunts and great-aunts— 
back to the great-great-grandmother — all had suffered 
with it. And each had left a bit somehow for the boy to 
inherit. And Sam had certainly inherited it. 
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When he should have accomplished a practical thing an 
impractical interfered. If his aunt sent him for a half a 
dozen eggs he was likely to bring back a half a dozen play- 
mates. If his uncle asked him to pass the butter, Sam 
would get up and close the shutter. He was never sure of 
the date when Columbus landed. But he could tell you the 
date when lollipops were discovered. On a Sunday when 
Pa Peppermint gave him one gratis. 

The butter and shutter incident caused Uncle Adolph 
to claim that Sam had “an ear.” He loved words and 
tunes coming and going together. Then too, he saw things 

_ where others—much older than himself—saw nothing. Or 
overlooked what he saw. When a rubber ball bounced on 
the floor, even a cheap one would do more than bounce. It 
broke into rhythms—slow, medium, fast. Plop. Plop. 
Plop-plop. Plop-plop-plop. Plop-plop-plop-plop. Until 
it stopped. It wasatune. And it often had words as well. 
No one could tell just where and when he had caught the 
habit. Or where and when he would drop it. 

One would have thought Sam would grow used to some 
things. Just as they are and not as they seem. Espe- 
cially the ones he saw every day. Those his aunt and uncle 
sold over and over again over the counter. Which he often 
helped them sell after school. 

If one sells pickles often enough—or bites them, chews 
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them, swallows them—they are nothing but pickles? But 
no, not with Sam. One day, he heard two of them arguing. 
The one was sour, the other sweet. And as the customer 
eyed them and could not decide between them, the pickles 
went on: 


“Tm fatter—” 
“Tm taller—”’ 
“Tm greener—” 
“Tm sweeter—” 
“Tm stronger—” 
“Tm longer—” 


Until Aunt Ada wrapped them up together. 

A similar type of dispute ensued when Uncle Adolph 
laid some olives on one scale and some weights on the other. 
A seesaw began and the olives tumbled about to force their 
side down and the weights jumped on each other to force 
theirs. Uncle Adolph had to add or subtract, add or sub- 
tract olives and weights. Till the two sides agreed. And 
the customer nodded. 

The same was true with outdoor objects. Sam never 
spied two lamp posts before they sputtered good evening. 
As soon as the lamplighter lit them. Then their shadows 
nodded to each other till he turned them out. Though it 
was dawn when he did that, they sighed good night. 
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There were additional dialogues and dances between 
pumps and ash-cans, barrels and boxes. Anything in twos 
or more than twos. 

There was fiction in the way Tiger, the kitten, came 
and became Sam’s latest pet. His aunt and uncle could 
have claimed (though they never did) that Tiger entered 
like any alley kitten in the past. Under the boy’s arm, 
carefully protected by his jacket and gently stroked by 
the hand he had free. But nothing of the sort with Sam. 

There was a frightful storm—the snow beat down in 
fierce chunks—the hail hopped in great boots—the ice grew 
to icebergs—the wind blew like sixty—when suddenly— 
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With a ricketty, racketty rat-tat-tat, 
The window blew open and in bounced a cat 


Frozen with snooping about in the street 
With much more of fur than of snow on his feet. 


His whiskers were longer than whisks of brooms, 
His eyes as clear and as green as the moon’s. 


A dozen black stripes raced around his tail, 
His nose was all pink from the cold and the gale. 


He flew like a kangaroo straight to the stove 
Where the coals were bouncing and dancing with love, 


And there he curled himself snug as a snail 
From the knot on his nose to the tip of his tail, 


And tied himself tight as a ball of string, 
Purred and then went to sleep like a king. 


Sam heard him dreaming and droning a song: 
“Now that I’ve found out the place I belong, 


If these strange people will just treat me nice, 
I'll rid them of terrible things like mice, 


And help them to clean up each tiny platter 
Of left-over things that really don’t matter.” 
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I. SOLEMNITY STREET. 


HIS business of being smitten with 
kindness and dreams was not con- 
fined to Lonesome Sam. Nor to 
his playmates. Nor to his aunt 
and uncle and their neighbors in 
the alley. The men and women 
of Crabapple Corners had almost 
as much of it. As if folk who have 

daily dealings with fruits and vegetables were bound to 

be gentle and tolerant. And to put facts behind them 
when fiction approaches. 

There was Pineapple Pete—who sold apples as well as 
pineapples. When Sam came near with his two best pals 
—nice mild boys like Bolivar Bill and Raspberry Red— 
it was easy to see by the look in their eyes the boys craved 
an apple apiece. And Pete could tell from the grin of 
two mouths and the droop of the third—no matter which 
—that only two thirds of the boys had a penny apiece. 
This did not mean the lucky ones would refuse to share 
their apples. But there is something about that fruit which 
makes sharing alike impossible. 
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No one had ever invented a way for measuring bites. 
Not when apples were ripe, sweet and juicy. It was be- 
yond human nature. Nor could you figure the width of 
boys’ mouths and the depth of their teeth until they were 
active. Then it might have been too late. Even with the 
most modest intentions, Sam’s, Bolivar’s and Raspberry’s 
marks were liable to turn out unequal. Or one bite cover 
the trace of another in case you wished to compare them. 

Pineapple Pete had been born for just such a problem. 
Whoever made him took care to be careless about matters 
like mathematics and money. He sized up the faces in 
front of him—each telling the time as clearly as crystal 
clocks. Then he demanded: ‘What is it to-day, boys?” 

“Apples,” two thirds sighed. 

Even though but one of the three had said it, Pete would 
have done what he did. As for the 33% per cent he was 
short on the deal, he would take out his Cash Book and 
put the loss down in the column called Profits. 

Easy-going Peter was not alone in this curious custom. 
Many another market man had it in still other forms. All 
the forms were unbusiness-like, but they raised Crabapple 
Corners almost to the level of Funnybone Alley. Espe- 
cially in the estimation of youngsters. 

The same might be said with regard to other Ballyboo 
sections. Spinning Wheel Circle. Bidawee Bridge. 
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Bumpety Road. Lilienthal Lane. Peekaboo Path. For- 


tunately for business and getting on in the world, there 
were a number of notable exceptions. First and foremost 
among them stretches the street called Solemnity. 

This street is as long and as wide and as high and as 
straight as can be. Men with rulers in their heads 
planned and laid it out. Then men with tape-measures 
came along and saw that the rulers were right. And men 
with T squares and triangles who saw that the measures 
were right. Nothing was wrong. Nobody with circles 
or ovals or such was allowed to enter. 

Never. 

As to the buildings on the street and the rooms in the 
buildings, the selfsame rule holds true. No matter how 
high or how low the houses, how square or how oblong the 
rooms, nothing is crooked here. This is one street, one 
house, one room, one everything where the curve is strictly 
taboo. 

The burghers of Solemnity were wise. They had 
learned and had clung to one indisputable fact: There’s 
nothing on earth so successful as a straight line. It always 
gets there. You can see where it starts, watch where it 
goes, find where it stops. All ina look. The same with 
the men who are born straight and live straight. Such 
were those who had built up Solemnity. The street and 
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all it contains are precisely like the people. So many 
mirrors of the people. Lots of mutual admiration. 

They knew there is naught more admirable than a man 
with aught to uphold. Though it be but the hat on his 
head. One can see such folk any day on Solemnity Street. 
In the morning going into the buildings. At night coming 
out again. One need not say what the buildings contain. 
Banks. Law-offices. Corporations. And the like. Or that 
the men are bankers. Lawyers. Magnates. Or the clerks 
of bankers. Lawyers. Magnates. The sight to behold is 
the line from the head to the feet. And the dignity. 

There is nothing more lovely than dignity. Look at it 
here, look at it there, the eye greets naught but the perfect. 
It never does a thing it should not do, thinks a thought it 
should not think. That is why it gets where it wants to. 
It stands straight, walks straight, ends straight. And 
never weighs more than it has to. That is why it sits so 
well on the men of Solemnity Street. From the crown to 
the brim and all the way round each tall dark silk hat. 

Let there be a fire, no one runs after the engines. 
Dignity might tumble off. Let a parade come parading, 
nobody turns his head. Dignity might slide down his 
collar. Let a fiddle, a fife and a drum serenade no one in 
particular. No one in particular will listen. Dignity 
might drown. There was once a time when such sights and 
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sounds existed. But one sees them, hears them no longer. 
There are quirks and twists and curves in fires, parades 
and music. They go much better in Funnybone Alley. 

One used to greet children on Solemnity Street. But 
one meets them no longer. Not unless they have to pass 
there. On their way to school or back from school. There 
is nothing anywhere that can possibly appeal to their fancy. 
So they see nothing, care nothing, dare nothing. 

There was once a time when Sam and his pals tried see- 
ing things there. But they were not successful. Not on 
the whole. They managed to shock the street while it 
lasted. But it only lasted a moment or two. The street 
got over the shock. And the boys got over the street. 
After they were through, the straight lines returned. Not 
a window splintered. Not a flag-pole shivered. Not a 
brick fell out of place. And yet— 
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WHEN THE BOYS DANCED DOWN SOLEMNITY 
STREET 


When the boys danced down Solemnity Street 
With the gayest gay green shoes on their feet, 
Anything and anybody, 
everything and everybody, 
busybody, dizzybody, 
stopped and stared. 


As each shinned up a fire escape, 

Hand over hand as slick as an ape, 

Without so much as changing his shape, 
Anything and anybody, 
everything and everybody, 
busybody, dizzybody, 
hopped and glared. 


“Now boys like that must be very ill bred. 
When they come down, each will land on his head. 
It would serve them right if they wake up dead. 
It will teach boys not to be boys,” they said. 
But each jumped onto a telegraph pole, 
Slid all the way down through a yawning hole, 
Bounced and shot up to a still higher goal, 
As if he were made of mere spirit and soul, 
And yet, 
notwithstanding and nevertheless, 
anything and anybody, 
[43] 


everything and everybody, 
busybody, dizzybody, 
grew gray haired. 


The next sight they saw, without feathers or wings, 
Nothing whatever of earthly strings 
But laughter itself and the songs it sings, 
The boys flew higher and higher in rings 
Till they turned to stars in the roof of things, 
And anything and anybody, 
everything and everybody, 
busybody, dizzybody, 
no longer cared, 
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FTER Sam came home from such 
an escapade, he was smitten with 
the queerest feeling. One he had 
had before and would have again. 
He had it so often that some one 
named him after it. And the nick- 
name stuck. Even at times when 
the feeling disappeared. 

It might have been a hole without a top, bottom or sides. 
Deep within him it felt that way. There was ever so little 
he could do about it. So far. Though his full name re- 
sembled the strongest man in the bible. His parents had 
christened him Samson so that he would be able to cope 
with everything ever after. Including hidden monsters. 

Still, there were times when the hole filled up or 
vanished. When Aunt Ada hugged him or Uncle Adolph 
praised him or Tiger, the kitten, went to sleep on his lap. 
For no special reason after all, since these events hap- 
pened at least once a day. 

The steady gray stare, so like toy balloons, returned to 
his eyes soon after. It showed the hole had come back and 
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that he was somewhere inside trying to fill it again. Un- 
able to do this alone, he would try to find some one or some- 
thing to help him. He never said so in so many words. 
He never ran up to a stranger and shouted: “Hey, help 
me fill this thing!” He was seldom as clear as that about 
it. Nor given to shouting. On top of this he was shy with 
strangers. They rarely saw him. No matter how he 
looked at them. 

It would take a man like Nat Knowles, the window- 
washer, to see him at all. The first Monday they met, Sam 
was sweeping the sidewalk and Nat was washing the 
Pumpernickel show-window. As the boy watched him 
grab a great mop by the tapering handle, douse it in a deep 
pail of water and then run it gingerly from the top to the 
bottom to the top of the glass in stripes as even as the 
stripes on flags, the hole began to fill. And Sam to stop 
sweeping. 

One could see the man was proud of his work as he 
skipped up and down the ladder. And he certainly loved 
an audience. No matter how small. 

Right in the middle of a stripe, Nat stopped, turned 
around, grinned at Sam and said: 


“Which of the two 
do you like best— 
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days when it shines 
and you have to sweep 
or days when it rains 
and you don’t?” 


He didn’t say it in stripes, but it sounded that way to 
Sam. So he smiled. And as it was one of those questions 
you don’t have to answer, Sam grinned. Then he went 
back to sweeping the sidewalk. In stripes almost as even 
as the broad wet ribbons the man painted on the window. 

When they parted, with the man looking down and the 
boy looking up, it was hard to tell which seemed more 
lonesome. Luckily, Uncle Adolph came out and, looking 
at the glass and through it, saw how the bottles and jars 
glistened at every angle. Handing Nat a coin, he ex- 
claimed: “Don’t fail to be here next Monday—’” 

“T won’t—” 

“And be sure to come the Monday after—” 

“T will—” 

“Every Monday—” 

“Every Monday.” 

The man tipped his derby, picked up his mop and pail 
and marched off, whistling a tune. It sounded like some- 
thing with every Monday in it. And helped Sam fill up 
Nat’s absence with memory. 

There were other folk who were strangers only the first 
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time he met them. Not many, but some. Doubtless, they 
were the lonesome kind. The rest never saw him. Never 
needed his help and therefore never helped him. Animals 
were so far superior to these that speech was unnecessary. 
There was no language they had to learn so long as they 
brought their antics. 

The monkey in the red cap and green coat with gold 
buttons was forever the favorite. He sat on Ben Trovato’s 
organ the first time that dark-eyed Sicilian came grinding 
along. Ben had to grind twice as hard as the average 
grinder because his machine was twice as old as himself 
and the tunes were weary of coming up for air so often. 
The notes which had not as yet died and changed to what 
musicians call “rests” sounded awfully like what critics 
call “sharp” or “‘flat.”’ 

Sharps and flats belong to any scale in music. They 
have been named “accidentals.” But playing sharp or 
flat is an accident no critic will endure. He will run for 
the nearest exit, if it happens in a hall, and jump into the 
nearest taxi, no matter how expensive, and order the 
chauffeur to drive pell mell in any direction. 

Such minor concerns never disturb the children of 
Funnybone Alley. No sooner do Ben and Benny appear 
with their noises and capers than the youngsters hurry onto 
the scene like beavers out of burrows. Then the dancing 
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begins. The older the tune the surer the pantomime. 
For it takes time to do these things right. 

They always danced best of all to the most familiar 
echos. Like “The Sidewalks Of New York.” Since they 
could well nigh feel, if not see, the patterns left by former 
children for them to flit in and out of. Even when they 
stepped outside the pattern. And played or danced sharp 
or flat. 

Meanwhile, Benny is quite as busy as his master. Look- 
ing like an elderly gentleman and bowing to left and right, 
he removes his cap and chatters in the tongue he inherited. 
The youngsters who have not spent their penny on gum- 
drops or jellybeans dig it up and drop it in the cap. Those 
without a penny race back into houses and start yanking 
apron strings. The coin they get that way they drop in 
the cup. The monkey bows, the youngsters bow and put 
their caps back on their heads. It reminds one of court 
ceremonies. 

The man who invented monkeys-on-a-stick in the ab- 
sence of monkeys on organs must have had Lonesome Sam 
inmind. The boy had one of these. Anda duck on wheels 
in place of a duck on webbed feet. And a parrot one could 
squeeze in the middle until he squeaked “hello.” Whether 
he wanted to or not. And an elephant whose head and 
body were joined together by a screw loose enough to 
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enable him to nod “‘yes” to all questions. No matter how 
difficult. 

If you can’t have a zoo in the home, wooden animals will 
do. So said Uncle Adolph. From not having many 
things of his own all his life he had learned to do with sub- 
stitutes. Or to talk or read about them. In heavy books 
marked with long German words like “Schopenhauer.” 

He had passed this habit of accepting substitutes on to 
his nephew. Toys were the dearest things in the house so 
long as they lasted. When they grew monotonous through 
altogether too many limitations, Sam had to do away with 
them. Or exchange them for marbles or bean-bags. Or 
stuff them into a drawer among the toys he had outgrown. 

The elephant went first of all. If Sam asked him, “Will 
there be snowballs to-morrow?’ he would answer the 
same as he answered anything else. Then the new day 
would bring the rain or the sun. And melt the snow. 

This made Sam feel young and sad. And forced him to 
retreat inside himself. And start yearning. His desire 
had something to do with all the things outside he could 
think of. Compared to the few he had down below. There 
were people who called this “growing.” The people who 
knew Sam was lonesome and called him that were nearer 
the truth. He hated being alone. 

Aunt Ada and Uncle Adolph were never quite enough. 
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Neither was the kitten or the zoo. Nor his playmates. 
They were all right ordinarily. Nothing could touch them 
then. Not kings and queens and real elephants. But 
when he felt outside of ordinary, he had to attempt some- 
thing desperate. So he went on adventures. 

He rarely left the house on these journeys. He never 
really had to. All he had to do was to sit on a chair by the 
stove, look at the coals and have them. Or lie curled in 
bed in the middle of the night, listen to the stillness and 
have them. Or get them out of the books where other 
boys had them. And he was the other boys. 

It had all begun with the elephant. Sam had put so 
many questions he could not find the answer to—to that 
dumb oracle. And the head always nodded. Although 
the morning arrived and brought just the opposite of what 
that animal had promised—he would nod again at noon. 
In the evening. At night. In one’s sleep. 

It had begun with the question about snowballs. The 
wind took it up at midnight and blew it down the chimney. 
Made a song of it. Sang and whistled and roared it over 
the housetops. Though the words were as soft as snow. 
Strange how such a question could go dancing on the 
wind! And the answer be soslippery. Or never come. 
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Will there be snowballs tomorrow— 
Or rain melting snow into sorrow? 


Will it freeze over for skating— 
Or the sun turn the water to waiting? 


Will rain become glass and be gliding 
The sidewalk, intended for sliding, 


So ponds beginning with tentative feet 
May extend to the end of the street? 


Will hilltops turn white and be filling 
With sleds and sleigh-riders and spilling? 


Or sunshine come creeping tomorrow— 
And send boys to bed with their sorrow? 
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UT there was something in sadness 
or sorrow which drove Sam to ac- 
tivity. He did not fold his hands 
and say to his disappointment: 
Drown me. At first it appeared as 
if this was about to happen. 
When he went to the window and 
beheld the wrong weather, he 

uel droop like a little old Atlas and carry the earth from 

the window toachair. There he would drop it. This was 
really wise as well as necessary. 

Then he would take to building blocks higher than 
houses had ever been built before. Inch by inch, foot by 
foot, floor by floor, higher and dizzier than the Woolworth 
Tower had been raised on nickels and dimes. Or the . 
Chewing Gum Steeple on pennies. If a brick came loose 
and the skyscraper toppled, it was easy enough for his 
patience to start from the bottom again. One could con- 
struct a whole town with the right patience. Or better 
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still, a reproduction of Funnybone Alley. And put in 
places not even the alley contained. Nor Bullyfine Boule- 
vard could boast of. Like the pyramids, the Eifel Tower 
and the Bridge of Sighs which he copied from a book on 
history. 

And if one’s chance to erect a man out of snow had been 
destroyed by the rain, the same rain aided Sam to model 
him out of mud. There was sufficient dirt or clay down in 
the back-yard. If he mixed this gentle material with hand- 
fuls of puddles, he got a fine smooth substance lots of 
things could be done with. If he needed more than mud 
for the man, he added match-sticks for the arms and legs, 
chips of coal for the eyes, ears and nose, and a thin red 
jellybean for the mouth. If the man required whiskers for 
the sake of absolute certainty, Aunt Ada’s brushes—while 
she was busy in the store—would help. A few black 
bristles, carefully snipped with the scissors, one here, one 
there, would do it. Sam also made women this way— 
minus the whiskers. Children merely required less mud. 

A similar development rose later on. On Sam’s seventh 
birthday, Uncle Adolph brought in a mysterious parcel. 
He laid it on the table with many a mystic nod and a 
muttered incantation, while Aunt Ada smiled the width of 
the whole room. Excitement seized hold of Sam as he un- 
did the package. It refused to let go until Sam seized 
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what lay there. A box of paints and long oblong sheets of 
the whitest paper. Architecture and sculpture were thrust 
aside. And everything else on earth or in heaven. 

There was one thing Sam did with white whiskers, two 
sharp ears, four fat legs and a tail which he did not have to 
sign—This is so and so. It was clearly not a man but an 
animal. And the likeness was so loving that Uncle Adolph 
decided—patting the boy benevolently—‘“This must be 
Tiger himself.” And one could judge from the way his 
mouth was grim and about to open that the next drawing 
was not only an animal, but a dog. Not unlike the one 
on the tobacco his uncle was addicted to: Barking Dog 
Never Bites. 

Then one might have said that a narrow object which 
stretched across the paper and had no legs, and instead of 
a tail had fins, must be a fish. The impression gained 
strength from a series of lines waving below. They were 
painted blue and matched the sky above the fish. He had 
learned this trick from watching the pond in Periwinkle 
Park. 

Another long thing or row of things dashed across an- 
other sheet. This was neither man, fish nor animal. It 
had three oblongs with windows in them and circles below 
crossed with X’s. These must have been cars or coaches. 
And the monster ahead—spouting red flames and black 
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smoke—the engine or locomotive. Aunt Ada called it 
engine, Uncle Adolph locomotive. 

The old man not only admired it but assured Sam that 
nothing was harder for a boy to paint. Sam eyed it doubt- 
fully. 

“Don’t you like it?” his uncle inquired. 

“No.” 

“But I can see it move. Faster and faster. Like an 
express. Doesn’t it ever stop?” 

Sam was flattered by this. “Yes,” he confessed. 

“Where ?” 

The boy drew some oblongs with Ballyboo names in 
them. Crabapple Corners, Periwinkle Park and biggest of 
all, Funnybone Alley. Streets like Solemnity had no 
stations. 

“Why is that?” inquired his uncle. 

“Because no one wants to get off there.” 

The old man nodded. 

Whenever Sam tired of painting in his happy solitude, 
he shifted to a small platform made of iron steps or slats. 
It resembled a miniature railroad track. But the first tie 
was long, the next a little shorter, the next a little shorter 
and so on to the eighth and last. If he took a dainty 
wooden hammer, painted red, with a round black knob on 
it, and struck the steps in rotation, bell-like sounds floated 
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about the room. There were no sharps or flats on this 
xylophone—as it was called. But there were plenty of 
steps to teach him to play primitive tunes. Providing he 
struck the proper intervals at the right time and remained 
within the confines of the scale—low C to high C. 

Home, Sweet Home, a German folk song named Muss 
1 denn, a French one named Pont d’Avignon—these and 
a number of others composed a rather imposing repertoire. 
Considering the limitations of the instrument. But as folk 
songs have a habit of staying simple and live to a grand 
old age, long after pyrotechnical tunes have vanished, Sam 
was always able to extend the list of melodies at his com- 
mand. If he grew ambitious and attempted things which 
strayed off the keyboard here and there, he would sing or 
imagine the missing note. Just as he did when the organ- 
grinder lost a tone now and then. If he tired of the tunes 
he had learned, Sam endeavored to invent some. But this 
was infinitely more difficult. 

A man who became a very good friend at this time—like 
the window-washer on Mondays and the organ-grinder on 
Tuesdays—was the one with the very long ladder who 
climbed to the tops of fences and bill-boards and painted 
huge signs on them. If people stood down below and 
gazed with large eyes in small faces, the man was bound to 
be affected. And nobody in the alley could help but stop, 
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stare and listen when that red-headed bird began. He not 
only hopped from foot to foot as he slapped a stroke here 
and splashed a stroke there, but the things he painted were 
mostly animals, while the things he sang in accompaniment 
had animals in them as well. Either could be seen or heard 
for blocks and blocks. 

Sam learned lots of things at school and out of his 
studies at home. But those he encountered by accident— 
the sharps and flats, as it were—had as much and even 
more to do with learning. They got inside him like the air 
through his nose—without any so-called conscious effort. 
There was never the least time on the street for a boy to! 
go up to some one and say—What can you teach me to- 
day? ‘Things and people slipped away if he stopped to 
think about them or asked them to wait for his thought to 
catch up with their movements. Sam simply looked and 
listened while the miracle lasted. 

It was really a miracle to have a man bob up out of 
nowhere—pull a ladder out of his pocket—as it seemed— 
and watch it stretch out longer and longer—like an endless 
accordion. And then find him trotting up and down, 
splashing great splotches of color in every direction. And 
then see the directions assume the shapes of bulls and cows 
and birds and fishes and what not. 

No wonder Tim Smithers was proud. No wonder he 
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drew acrowd. With mostly boys among them. And Sam 
among the boys. No wonder Tim sang as he danced that 
jig and painted in time with the tune. And no wonder the 
boys forgot their errands. Lost their memories. Their 
feet, heads, hearts and all. And fell in love with that 
capering loon, And Sam among them. 
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Paint a horse, paint a cow, paint a cat, paint a sow, 
It’s really mighty easy when you once know how. 


Catch ’em young, catch ’em old, catch ’em warm, catch ’em cold, 
Don’t you be afraid at all of being overbold. 


Draw it round, draw it flat, draw it thin, draw it fat, 
Then you must be careful that they look like that. 


Paint it green, paint it gray, paint it straw, paint it hay, 
Colors once you get them down will rarely run away. 


Be they deer, be they doe, be they bulls, buffalo— 
Some that like the sun about and some that like the snow— 


Give ’em horns, give ’em hoofs, and some walls, and some proofs, 
None of them can get away when frames have roofs. 


Are they paling, are men panting, children failing, women fainting? 
That’s a fashion people have when they look at a painting. 


Let ’em stare, have a pang, don’t you care, sing or twang: 
Now it’s art you’re starting they can all go hang. 
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VI. THE BALLYBOO BAND. 


O locality, no matter where it 
might be or what its ideas or am- 
bitions, could justly claim dis- 
tinction without a band of some 
sort. Ballyboo was no exception. 
Parades, funerals, picnics, festi- 
vals, dances—none were com- 
plete without music and nothing 

could compete with a band in providing it. Not with the 

Ballyboo Band—said the natives of Funnybone Alley. 

There were excellent reasons for the popularity of these 
genial performers. Being rather poor, the alley had to 
accept its pleasures as they came or could be found, and 
being rather modest, it never hired a hall or a hippodrome 
for special occasions. A concert orchestra would have been 
larger, more refined and more expensive than the needs of 
the natives required. And their parlors—if they had 
parlors—were good enough for the average festivities. 

If none were roomy enough for exceptional affairs, Billy 
the blacksmith offered his fine large loft gratis. This 
could be dusted and decorated a day or two in advance— 
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and the community gather there. Lanterns would do for 
lights and sawdust for rugs. Chairs the undertaker pro- 
vided were the equal of divans. And for refreshments, the 
Pumpernickels donated sandwiches for which the baker 
donated the bread; Pa Peppermint sent candies wrapped 
in favors; while the grocer looked after the pop-corn and 
nuts. Each and every shopkeeper in accordance with his 
profession and economic capacity. 

The band provided most if not all of the music. It had 
to have a rest now and then, and as there was always some 
one with an unquenchable thirst for singing or playing 
during intermissions, Lily Vogel, adorned in a white dress, 
with paper roses in her hair, would chant “The Night- 
ingale.’ Then Nathan Nocturne, his hair beautifully 
slicked, with a perfect part down the middle, laid aside his 
tool-chest, lifted his violin to his chin and his eyes to 
heaven and drew the soul out of Schubert’s Serenade or 
Schumann’s Traumerei. Or Piper Heidsick made the 
smoke-laden atmosphere dance with the lightest rain-drops 
as he fingered and blew his piccolo to Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. But the band did most of the work and was the 
most in demand. 

Practically everything which had come out of the alley 
had been born in the streets. The band was as native there 
as the weather—sun, rain or snow—and kin to the other 
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people who earned some sort of living in the air. News- 
boys, push-cart vendors, lamplighters, organ-grinders, 
sandwich-men, beggars, cats and dogs. If it did not start 
fiddling and toodling too early in the day or too late at 
night, it was a body of men which could rely on enough 
windows and doors, hearts and hands opening up to keep 
its lungs blowing a while longer. Or its fingers scraping. 
Its arm pounding. 

There were five men altogether and they usually agreed 
in most matters. Though the fiddler, fifer and trumpeter 
had to do most of the solo work, while the tuba-player and 
drummer merely supplied accompaniments, the weight of 
the various instruments balanced their labors. The big 
bass tuba and big bass drum required the full strength of 
the men who carried them, whereas the fiddle, fife and cor- 
net could be quietly tucked under one’s arm. Fingers, 
throat or lungs on the one side and chest, back or legs on 
the other grew equally weary as the band wandered from 
house to house and street to street. And so the pennies— 
sometimes naked and sometimes wrapped in paper—that 
were pitched from windows or store-doors—were demo- 
cratically divided. Notwithstanding which of the five 
men picked them up, it was a congenial arrangement. 

As the drummer had one hand free all the time, he did 
most of the scurrying, stooping and capturing of coins. 
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And amazing it was to see how he managed the monstrous 
drum without losing a beat, the while he dodged hither and 
thither, out amongst wagons and under horses’ hoofs, only 
to return safely to land—greeted by an approving nod 
from his companions. Fortunately, there were intermit- 
tent rests in the scores the other four had tied to their in- 
struments. Little clasps in front of their noses prevented 
the notes from falling to the ground. These rests gave 
them many a chance to keep a weather eye open and they 
used this eye to watch happenings at their heels. For coins 
intended for music have a habit of stealing up from the 
rear. There was another reason they had to keep a weather 
eye open. And a weather ear. 

Every community, no matter which or where, seems to 
have its abundance of what we call critics. Or the folk 
who wait for mistakes and begin barking as soon as the 
first false note arrives. And sometimes even before. In 
referring to barking, one has reference to dogs, and in re- 
ferring to dogs one has an eye and ear to the matchless 
quantity and quality inhabiting the alley itself. 

There were spaniels and terriers, bull dogs and dachs- 
hunds, mastiffs and poodles, and mongrels of every cross- 
breed. They were long or short, tall or fat, black or white, 
tan or gray, brown or yellow. Bandy-legged or knock- 
kneed, far-sighted or near-sighted, they had whiskers or 
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smooth chins, pompadours or baldness. One trait they all 
had incommon. If they could not see, they could smell; if 
they could not smell, they could hear. And regardless of 
whether they could hear or not, they could bark. High 
voices, bass voices, shrill voices; little mouths, medium, 
big; sharp teeth, stubby teeth, no teeth. And nothing set 
them barking like music. The valiant music of the Bally- 
boo Band. 

In all fairness to the dogs, the men would have had to 
plead guilty to the errors they emitted. There were mo- 
ments when the fiddle played a wee bit early or the flute 
a wee bit later. Whenever they reached a simultaneous 
tone, the C they intended to play natural sounded sharp or 
flat. At other times, the cornetist, an exuberant fellow, 
would blow too loud, or the tuba, who was given to 
thoughtfulness or thoughtlessness—too soft. If one has 
to toot oom-plum forever—no matter what the key—a man 
may grow forgetful. Even with so much shining brass 
twined round his neck as a constant reminder. 

In any case, the dogs would begin. From gutters, side- 
walks, basements, back-yards, roof-tops, each would ex- 
press his opinion. He had opinions on many other subjects 
as well—almost any other one could mention—but the dog 
barked his loudest at the band. Even louder than at 
burglars. Yelping and baying, yowling and howling, and 
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snapping at the heels to boot. Cats yawned blissfully, 
stretched full length along the tops of fences—narrow 
though they were—and purred to sleep to the lullaby. 
Thus it was Sam came to prefer them to dogs. 

Naturally, the musicians grew nervous. It always oc- 
curred when they played in public. Nevertheless, though 
the dogs caused them to play notes that were not on the 
printed page under their noses, the musicians fiddled and 
toodled, blew and drummed onward. They were true to 
their music and the people who cared for it. And to the 
youngsters who helped them pick up the pennies. There 
were always lots of these. With Sam among them. 

For some reason known only to dogs, they molested the 
tuba-player most. Whether he played too low or the 
sounds he made seemed monotonous, they came at him 
from all sides. Especially the poodles and puppies. He 
never answered back, but stood his ground nobly. And 
one could hear how loyal he was to his fellows. His oom- 
plum never left their sides. And the thoughts he had more 
time for than his fellows showed how he felt about the 
dogs. And life on the whole. One could almost hear 
them as he muttered to himself. 

And Sam, who was fonder of music than of dogs, would 
listen to the tuba through it all. And envy the tall lean 
man an instrument so huge, so shiny, so comforting. 
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Fiddle-diddle-di-do, fiddle-diddle-dum, 
(Oom-plum, oom-plum, oom-plum-plum) 
Here comes little Fido, snapping at my thumb, 
(Oom-plum, oom-plum, oom-plum-plum) 
What the deuce’ll I do, knock the puppy numb, 
Ta-ta-ra-ta-ti or ta-ta-ra-ta-tum ? 
(Oom-plum, oom-plum, oom-plum-plum) 


Toodle-doodle-doo-dat, toodle-doodle-day, 
(Oom-pla, oom-pla, oom-play-play) 

Can a poodle chew fat, bone and all away? 
(Oom-pla, oom-pla, oom-play-play) 

Would the people rue that, what would people say, 

Too-ta-ra-ta-too or too-ta-ra-ta-tay ? 
(Oom-pla, oom-pla, oom-play-play) 


Will Kiyoodle bark or will Kiyoodle bite? 
(Oom-pa, oom-pla, oom-plite-plight) 
Bite a pretty mark or leave it pretty white? 
(Oom-bra, oom-bra, oom-bite-bright) 
Fiddle-diddle dog and riddle, I'll not fight, 
Ta-ta-ra-ta toodle on and say good night. 
(Oom-ra, oom-ra, oom-rite right) 
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AMSON was not the only boy in 
Funnybone Alley who grew lone- 
some with deep dark holes and 
went on adventures in conse- 
quence. Many a time he might 
have been seen marching the 
streets with his cronies—as the 

three liked to call themselves. 

They were by no means rough little, tough little gentle- 

men, but they had heard the word somewhere. So cronies 

they were ever after. 

In order to live up to such a word and look like it too, 
Sam and his cronies, William Roe, the fishman’s boy, alias 
Bolivar Bill, and Gustav Gullible, the butcher’s boy, alias 
Raspberry Red, dressed and acted accordingly. But only 
on gala occasions. Flying to the moon and fighting off the 
sun with moonbeams. Penetrating dungeons to rescue 
Strawberry Sue—Pa Peppermint’s girl—from the Jealous 
clutches of Cross-eyed Cris, the pawnbroker’s son. Or 
mounting fiery hobbyhorses and defending the alley—for- 
tified by breastworks of snow—against the invaders from 
wherever it was they came from. 

Bolivar—who had earned his nom-de-guerre through an 
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incurable fondness for the soft brown cookies of that name 
—wore a lofty feather in his cap and carried a villainous- 
looking pea-shooter at least a half a foot long. Raspberry 
—who was sorrel-topped and preferred raspberry sodas to 
any other sweets in the lexicon—wore an old brown derby 
cut down to his own size and wielded a putty-blower fully 
as long and strong as Bolivar’s weapon. And Sam—not 
to be outdone on such expeditions—adorned himself in a 
discarded pair of his uncle’s suspenders hitched to the 
heights, and armed himself with a knife, a fork and an 
extra long cap-pistol. 

A tiny tin horn sounded the necessary clarion call an- 
nouncing their approach and the triumphant toot announc- 
ing their departure. Because he had less to do than the 
others, it was usually blown by Raspberry. But the trio 
sometimes took turns at blowing it and exchanged their 
apparel and weapons. It was wise to learn all ways at 
once if one could. If cases of emergency arose. Or one 
or two of the three were stricken with temporary wounds. 
Even if changes led to confusion as to which belonged to 
whom, they had to be made. It was then left to the leader 
of the occasion—for they took turns at leading as well— 
to see that things got back to where they had started. 

When it came to departing for the moon to fight off the 
sun with moonbeams, it was just after school and only 
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three or four o’clock P.M. But one need not see the moon 
in the sky if one could imagine it there. And as far as that 
was concerned the moon had told them a secret the night 
before, while they were building forts on the floor of the 
Pumpernickel parlor. Sam claimed he caught the message 
first—direct from the heavens—but the moment he men- 
tioned it, Bolivar and Raspberry felt it too. Especially 
Bolivar. They had to discuss their disagreement and de- 
termine on a concerted campaign. 

“He told me we ought to start way ahead of time—” 
Sam began. 

“Before he gets up out of bed—’” corrected Bolivar. 

“And the sun catches sight of him—” Raspberry added. 

“That'd give us time to sharpen things—” 

“And the moon to sharpen his—” 

“And for me to make fresh putty balls.” 

They turned on Raspberry disdainfully. 

“Where’ll you get the putty?” 

“At the paint-shop.” 

“Huh” said Sam and “Huh” said Bolivar. 

“How much do you think you'll get?” 

“A penny’s worth—’ 

Sam and Bolivar grunted together. 

“Do you think a penny’ll do?—” 

Raspberry looked mystified and miserable. 
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“This is no game for putty-blowers,” Bolivar began. 

“Nor pea-shooters,” Raspberry retorted. 

“Nor knives and forks,” Sam chimed in with a mollify- 
ing gesture. 

“Then what'll we use?” the sorrel-top demanded. 

Sam eyed Bolivar and Bolivar Sam. 

“Arrows,” said Sam as if he read it in Bolivar’s 
expression. 

“Bows and arrows,” added Bolivar. 

“Where are you going to get them?’ Raspberry 
challenged. 

Sam and Bolivar had to study each other again. 

“That’s easy—” 

“Easy as pie—” 

“Easy how?” 

“When school lets out tomorrow—” 

“And we dump our books at home—” 

“We'll meet in the alley—” 

“Well?” 

“And when nobody’s looking—” 

“Or listening—” 

“We'll sneak up the stairs—” 

“Of Number Thirteen—” 

‘All the way up to the top—” 

“Climb through the skylight—”’ 
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“And onto the roof!” 

The leaders eyed each other in triumph. 

“And what'll we do up there?” 

The two huhs revived. 

“Well, what about it?’ Raspberry persisted. 

“Wait and see,” sighed Sam, “wait and see,” echoed 
Bolivar, and Raspberry—‘‘Huh.” 

But Raspberry was first on hand the next afternoon and 
the first to reach the roof as they crawled and crept up 
the three flights of Number Thirteen. A woman on the 
second floor nearly spoiled the adventure by poking her 
head out of her door and demanding: “What are you boys 
up to?’ Mrs. Crimmins was always nosing about. 

“We're going up—to get my aunt’s washing—”’ stam- 
mered Sam. 

The lie or white lie worked beautifully. Aunt Ada 
hung out her wash on the roof because she could not hang 
it out of ground-floor windows without long-legged things 
like Uncle Adolph’s pyjamas dancing on the ground and 
getting smudged. But she never washed on Thursdays. 
Monday was three days gone or four ahead. Still, the 
Crimmins woman swallowed the story, slammed her door 
and the boys went on creeping and crawling. 

When they reached the roof, the sun was nowhere in 
sight. 
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“Ha” said Sam and “ha ha” Bolivar, while Raspberry 
nodded in approbation. One could see he was no longer 
skeptical. 

“He’s in hiding—” he began. 

“Behind that cloud—” added Bolivar. 

“He knows what he’s in for—’ Sam declared. 

“He’s afraid,” concluded Raspberry. 

Bolivar pulled a jack-knife out of his pocket and Sam a 
pen-knife out of his. Both were rather small but they 
looked dangerous. Seized with an inspiration, Raspberry 
went about picking clothes-pins off the ground. Neglected 
clothes-pins. The other boys nodded delightedly. Pres- 
ently, they whittled the pliant wood with measured care. 
The splinters which fell to the ground Raspberry grabbed 
and called arrows. 

Meanwhile, the cloud round the sun grew larger, 
thicker, darker. 

“The sun’s getting scareder—” 

“Going deeper down—” 

“The cave behind that cloud!” 

Some rain-drops descended. 

“He can see what we’re doing—” 

“He’s crying—” 

“Begging us to stop—” 

“Not to shoot him—” 
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“With the arrows—” 

“The moonbeams—” 

The sun must have been the scaredest thing ever. And 
the saddest. He soon wept so hard his enemies were 
drenched through and through. And had to retreat down 
the stairs. Not retreat but march. And not on all fours 
but on their feet. Triumphantly. Until they arrived at 
their homes and had to change their clothes for dry ones. 
And wept because of that. 

Two hours later the sky was clear again. The sun had 
dried his tears. So had each boy—if tears they were. 
They wanted to gather all over again. To see what was 
going on now. Investigate. Consult. And act once more. 

But it was dinner-time on three different tables. Meat- 
balls at the Pumpernickels, cod-fish at the Roes, pork- 
chops at the Gullibles. Three boys had to wait until after 
dinner. And then until bedtime. Since they were not as 
yet allowed to go out at night. Not by such people. 

But that did not hinder them from stealing to three 
separate windows in three separate rooms. And twisting 
three pairs of eyes to one golden face in the sky. Grinning 
from ear to ear. And thanking Sam. Thanking Bolivar. 
Thanking Raspberry. 
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I'd be very very lonely sitting up here all alone 
If it weren’t for the creatures who can hear the moan I moan. 


When it’s dark and growing darker till it’s darkest most of all 
And there’s naught but sky about me and I’m nothing but a ball, 


What a cold and empty life were mine with not a sign of joys 
If it weren’t for those creatures I have learned to call my boys. 


Though they’re little and look brittle when they’re oh so far away, 
I can see them, I can feel them, I am sure they ask by day 


Where the only face they love now, where the golden fellow’s gone 
Who looked thin and lonesome yestereve while sitting on a throne. 


I can hear them like a raindrop until I return at night, 
Then I see it in their faces as they turn them to the light. 


When their eyes are round and silver and they look like little moons, 
I can tell their hearts are heavy too with everything that moans. 
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TRAWBERRY SUE was the most 
popular girl in Funnybone Alley. 
Not because she had the most 
EER . auburn hair in the street, or the 
whitest, daintiest hands and feet, 
or a profile as queenly as Mary, 
Queen of Scots’. But because her 
eyes shone with that sky blue 
which believes almost anything you tell it. If one saw her 
down a back-yard or up on a stoop with her dolls laid out 
in a row and her head inclined to one side as she wheeled 
them left and right to the tune of Ballyboo, it meant she 
was listening to something. And that something was some- 
body eagerly talking to her. The boys, as well as the girls, 
consulted her and related their adventures. And her eyes 
opened bluer than blue as they took in every detail. Ex- 
cepting those which sounded at all like lies or fiction. 
She had nothing against imaginary things so long as 
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they sounded real. But let them once begin to caper out 
of character, attempt high jinks when they belonged on 
earth, crawl on their bellies when they should have been 
flying—boys could tell by the wrinkles on her nose, as they 
can when a stream starts wrinkling, that her head would 
soon be turning the other way. She never did this sud- 
denly. She never did anything that way. But they would 
have preferredit so. Then the blow would descend at once 
and be done with. This way it approached slower and 
slower the while their necks awaited it. Though the look 
never cut very deep and their heads were still there after- 
ward and they were able to breathe again—the next time 
a boy came telling things to Sue there were none of those 
almosts among them. 

He made things carefully match next time. Like a row 
of pins and needles. Beginning with the right one, then 
the next, then the next next. So long as he began and 
ended that way, Sue would help him trace any in between 
he had lost or mislaid. Or forgotten to bring in his ex- 
citement. Usually she disclosed them by asking a question. 
A question that showed how well she had been listening. 
It helped the boy to find what was missing. And to say 
it and then go on. 

Though Strawberry loved to see and hear things match, 
her tastes were never monotonous. In this respect, the row 
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of pins and needles was more like the way she had with her 
dolls. ‘They looked alike on the surface and were uni- 
formly raggedy, but she improvised to the extent of giving 
Rita a blue ribbon round her neck, Ritita a blue sash round 
her waist and Rititita blue mittens or shoes. Otherwise, 
Rita, Ritita and Rititita would have looked like triplets. 
Sue was a little mother who played no favorites. One 
could see if she ever grew up she would dole out slices of 
pie in equal triangles. With the same size fruit or trickle 
of juice squeezing or oozing out of each layer. But no one 
wanted Sue to grow up. Not yet. 

The same way with her friends in the alley. There was 
no best, second best, least best with her. This did not 
mean she liked them equally well or disliked those she did 
not like equally well. Sometimes she preferred this one 
to that only to reverse next time. Boys worked awfully 
hard to be in on that next time. If there were no real ex- 
cuses at hand, each tried to invent them in order to gain her 
favor. But they had to be plausible. 

Even the boys who looked down on girls and the games 
of girls found an exception in Sue. Did things for her, 
tried things for her, died things for her. Her eyes accepted 
them. Not asa rite. Or as something belonging to her. 
But as something in itself. She was a little teacher in this. 
Who let one be what one wanted to be. Without rules or 
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rulers. And if one told her a whopper, her head turned 
more in pain than disdain. 

There were boys of course who disliked Sue. The alley 
would not have been human without them. And when no 
such boys were about, one simply created the darkest 
villain one could imagine instead. It was useless to 
rescue Sue or her dolls if there was no one to rescue them 
from. Somebody like Jack the Ripper, Jesse James, 
Dangerous Dan McGrew. The alley would have been 
altogether too good without them. Luckily there was 
Cross-Eyed Cris. Or Knock-Kneed Jonathan. Or Slip- 
pery McAllister. But one ata time was enough. Even for 
boys like Bolivar Bill, Raspberry Red and Lonesome Sam. 
So they decided on Cross-Eyed Cris. If only to start with. 

The day they invented that ruffian, Cris had legs as high 
as skyscrapers, arms as long as avenues and an appetite for 
dolls as ravenous as the hunger of a red-hot oven for coals. 
Worse than these, he had one eye as big as the sun and the 
other as large as the moon. What the one missed by day 
the other took care of at night. This gave him a cross- 
eyed power which caught all the people of Funnybone 
Alley in between. It got them because of their inability 
to turn their backs on both at once. Not unless each per- 
son had two backs. Like a dromedary. 

It was precisely into dromedaries the boys humped 
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themselves soon after the dolls disappeared. Rititita, 
cried Sue, Ritita and finally Rita. Beginning with the 
youngest and most helpless. And from the loudest tone to 
the softest, the nearest to the farthest off. Neither had the 
least effect on the silence. Beyond sending back muffled 
echos of the names of the dolls dancing away. But the 
sounds must have said things to the boys they failed to say 
to Sue. 

Being a girl, she could not know what they knew from 
experience. Echoes steal out of hiding places and if you 
can trace their footprints to the caves they come from you 
will find what any ogre on earth has stored away. The first 
echo sent Sam to his hands and knees in search of Rititita; 
the second sent Bolivar after Ritita and the third Rasp- 
berry after Rita. As each called out the name of the doll 
allotted to him, the echo responded. And there they 
swayed with that contrary motion of camels—one back 
this way, the other back that. It was certain to deceive the 
most cross-eyed vision in Christendom. 

When they crept or crawled from the yard right into the 
cellar—for it was always down there where dark deeds 
were detected—Sam could not find Rititita. But he did 
find Rita. Bolivar could not find Rita. But he did find 
Ritita. Raspberry could not find Ritita. But he did find 
Rititita. 
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They did not dare to shift the blue stuff about—move 
the sash to the neck, the ribbons to the waist, the mittens to 
the feet. No boy could have done it properly. And no 
girl but Sue. So they simply and silently corrected their 
initial errors. Sam handed Rita to Bolivar, Bolivar Ritita 
to Raspberry, and Raspberry Rititita to Sam. 

They had foiled the cunning rigmarole of Cross-Eyed 
Cris. He had shuffled the dolls from one coal-bin to an- 
other in an effort to cross-eye the pursuers. But the lights 
in the heads of dromedaries are as steady as the eyes of 
crusaders. And they were that as much as they were 
dromedaries. 

Now the real Cris or Christopher was merely the melan- 
choly son of old man Dunn, the pawn-broker. He really 
rarely concerned the trio of cronies at all. Only when he 
was jealous-green and tried to outstep them with Sue. 
There was nothing cross-eyed about him even then. But 
he had such a way of looking at Sue with one eye and at 
each of the boys with the other that his eyes were never 
truly straight at such times. Not both at once. 

The rest of the time he was the mildest of the children 
of the man who ran the pawn-shop. His eyes had a droop- 
ing expression. So had the corners of his mouth. So had 
the rest of his body. But the moment the boys approached 
Sue while he was near her, his feet, knees, hands, elbows, 
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shoulders and head would straighten. And his eyes began. 
It was then Cris would plot against them. Or they were 
certain he would. 

When the dolls disappeared and the boys disappeared 
Cris tried to mumble that the trio had hidden them. But 
Sue refused to listen. And when the boys brought the 
dolls so quickly, each with the right one on his back, it 
certainly looked as if they had stuffed them down the 
cellar. But Sue would not see it that way. Not after all 
they had done for her in the past. And ever stood ready 
to do henceforth. 

Christopher never believed in these exploits. But Sue 
did. And what she believed in must have been true. 
Otherwise the wrinkles would have come. They had never 
come so far—not when Sam or Bolivar or Raspberry did 
things. And started to tell her about them. All the way 
to the end. 

What if they stuttered now and then, stumbled in the 
middle, forgot a connecting link? And had to stop? 
There was always a way to help them find what was miss- 
ing and start them off again. A quick, excited question 
would doit. Like “What happened then?” 
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Strawberry Sue 
Had a hole in her shoe 
And nobody knew what to do 


Till Raspberry Red 
Stood straight on his head 
And filled it with ginger bread. 


Strawberry Sue 
Got some knots in her queue 
And the beats in her heart ran askew, 


Then Bolivar Bill 
Untied them until 
The knots in her heart grew still. 


Strawberry Sue 
Had a nightmare too 
And was chased by a bug with a boo, 


Then Lonesome Sam 
With some strawberry jam 
Glued the bugaboo tight as a clam. 


And once when she 
Was stung by a bee 
And flung to the Slippery Sea, 
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And tried to be brave 
As she clung to a wave 
That took her to Crookedy Cave, 


And people turned white 
As the stars at night 
And couldn’t tell left from right, 


Did everything wrong 
When they should have been strong 
With a leap from the gibbering throng— 


Raspberry Red 
With one slide on his sled 
Got hold of a hair on her head 


And Bolivar Bill 
Brought a wideawake pill 
That pried her mouth open until 


“Oh Strawberry Jam!” 
She sighed and then Sam 
Came running and cried “Here J am!” 
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NE day, Samson Pumpernickel ap- 
; peared in the alley in a brand new 
suit. It had six large dark breast 
buttons, smaller buttons on each 
sleeve, pepper and salt all over 
and pride in the perfect crease of 
the dignified pants. His neck was 
adorned with a spotless white stiff 
collar and a light blue cravat tied like a butterfly’s wings, 
the while Aunt Ada’s best black polish shone from his 
shoes. A pair of the haberdasher’s tightest garters held up 
his stockings. On a day like this, one had to guard against 
stockings gathering bunches of lumps or rolls. 

It was not Sunday. Nor was it Christmas. Nor any 
other day observed by the rest of Ballyboo and the world 
at large. But to Samson an infinitely more important oc- 
casion had arrived. It was his eighth birthday. He was 
much much older than yesterday. He had never been the 
victim of such acute colds and hots before. They ran races 
up and down his legs, his arms, his spine. Serious medita- 
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tion narrowed or widened the look in his eyes. And the 
hole in his heart opened and shut for no reason that any 
outer eye could have fathomed. He was like a walking 
thermometer in which the quicksilver danced up and down, 
crawled up and down, stopped. Sometimes it stopped at 
Summerheat, sometimes at Freezing, most of the time in 
between. 

Obviously, the suit did not help matters. He would 
have preferred to greet so great a day from within. And 
not have himself greeted loudly and clearly from without. 
With a thing like that all around him he would have to 
be awfully cautious, terribly careful, frightfully conscious. 
And he had always hated being any one of the three or any- 
thing remotely like them. He felt like an animated bill- 
board advertising Marcus Mannheim’s Suits Fit To Kull. 
Or one of those eternal sandwichmen everlastingly bear- 
ing signs on their chests and backs: Try Our Laundry 

~Once And You'll Never Need Another—Stop Look And 
Listen At Milligan’s Chop House. One and all, they were 
hungry-looking scarecrows wandering about with tired ex- 
pressions on their faces and jaunty exclamations out front 
and in the rear. 

But Aunt Ada and Uncle Adolph had to be humored. 
They were determined to have him look “aufgedonnert.” » 
Any one might have supposed it their birthday rather than 
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his. They took such pride in still having him with them, 
in bringing him up so far without anything running over 
him, anything hurting him, anything changing him. Ex- 
cept for the better and better. They chattered like chil- 
dren with a brand new toy. A doll or a jumping-jack they 
examined minutely. And fondled ever so tenderly. 
Passed back and forth without dropping. What else could 
he do but submit? Since he felt the same way toward 
them? Even though they did things to him he would never 
have done to them? 

Like that special hair-oil Aunt Ada had procured at the 
barber’s so the part in his hair would stay put. She made 
up for that, tobe sure. He could feel in the particular way 
she tied the butterfly wings—as his uncle called it—that 
her fingers were safe on the whole. They might comb and 
slick down his hair one moment, only to tickle him under 
the chin and round the neck in an irresistibly gentle 
fashion. Like innumerable midges in the sun. 

And what could one do with two people who raved on 
all sides? You might know much more about it than they 
and contradict them as easily as opening your mouth. 
They were wrong when they claimed this and that and the 
next and the next about him. Said it toeach other. With- 
out ever consulting him. Not even when they beamed at 
him. As if he were Johnnycake. Apfelstrudel. Peach 
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Dumpling. Or any other pastry which made your mouth 
water. Or your eyes fill with tears. They were certainly 
children one had to excuse. 

As Sam walked along by himself, it came back. A queer 
feeling which proved how much older he was than they. 
So he forgot them as fast as he could. He would have 
liked to see and consult Bolivar or Raspberry on such an 
occasion. Especially Bolivar. With that knowing air of 
his Raspberry could only nod to or imitate. 

But what would Bill have said at such a sight? Even 
he would have been overcome. Would have said some- 
thing that would hurt for days. As Bill sometimes did. 
There was no use risking an encounter with him. Not on 
a day like this. In a suit like that. 

To-day was a day for sneaking away from the alley. 
Trying something entirely different. Something like 
Solemnity Street. Where the passersby would not bother 
to look at him. Or be astonished at a sight by no means 
rare over there. He might be at home on Solemnity. 
Until he got used to the feeling and outgrew it. So he 
decided to try the street he had avoided for a long long 
time. 

He would have to stop in and see Grandfather on the 
way. Oron the way back. It was thus his aunt and uncle 
had sent him off. With a hand and a handkerchief waving. 
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Just as they had set him sailing on his seventh birthday. 
And on other family occasions. 

His grandfather would be waiting for him. In that 
ancient armchair by the window. Where he still designed 
paper flowers or stole a rest and watched the world go by. 
No one took his work as seriously as Grandfather. Nor 
delighted in the result as much as he did. But they all 
gave him orders for flowers. Whenever there was a party 
orapicnic. Ora need for flowers of some sort in winter. 

Sam was certainly not afraid of Grandfather. Even 
though he revered a man who was so old that nobody else 
was anywhere near so old. Nor did he wish to avoid him. 
The tall white man with the long white beard and the ten- 
derest eyes and voice of them all would be just the person 
to go and see on a day like this. But somehow, though the 
little visit resembled the one of a year ago, it was different. 
He felt so much older than last time. 

Grandfather knew all about age and ages. On his own 
last birthday, about a month ago, Aunt Ada and Uncle 
Adolph gave him his annual party in the parlor and she 
was forced to bake several cakes to hold up the eighty 
candles. The old man insisted on blowing out the first and 
the last and smiled as Sam lost his wind blowing out the 
rest. Then, as he looked down on them all from the moun- 
tain tops and sat still and serene as they fussed about him 
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as if he were a child, one could see one thought clearly. 
Grandfather tolerated such conduct because he had toler- 
ated it so often. Had he not brought up Sam’s mother— 
alongside Aunt Ada? And learned what to expect each 
year? 

There was time for going to Grandfather. The gentle 
octogenarian could wait and would. Now that Sam found 
himself among the buildings of Solemnity, there was some- 
thing much more immediate. For one thing the buildings 
were so tall. Taller and taller they grew as he walked on. 
For another thing Sam felt small. Smaller and smaller as 
he walked on. It was not a particularly happy feeling. 
Not on a day like this. First he had measured himself 
against a barber pole. A beautiful pole with crimson and 
ivory stripes circling higher and higher. Then he had 
tried a primitive cigar Indian. He could just reach the 
outstretched hatchet without being tomahawked. Neither 
the pole nor the Indian was really what Sam considered 
tall. So he began trying buildings. 

The bank on the corner—some day he would reach the 
roof—that was not so serious. He could see the top with- 
out an effort. But he could not see the top of the Col- 
larbutton Building—built by the collar-button trade— 
without moving away from the wall out to the curb. Or 
the top of the Chewing Gum Steeple—reared by that in- 
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dustry—without crossing to the other side of the street. 
Or the top of the Shoestring Obelisk—without lying down 
on his back. And he could not lie down with that suit on. 
On Solemnity, he had to be even more awfully cautious, 
terribly careful, frightfully conscious. Even in. his old 
suit he could not have risked lying down. Not because 
of any dirt or dust on the sidewalks. On the contrary. 

Grandfather. Grandfather was best after all. If he 
would only not take him on his knee. That was all right 
last time. And the time before. But not this time. Even 
though he was small again and smaller. And the build- 
ings had done it. Taller and taller, dimmer and dimmer, 
colder and colder—right on into the clouds. The build- 
ings were white and new, but Grandfather was whiter 
and older and wiser than all of them put together. That 
was something. If only he were wise enough not to take 
him on his knee. 

Luckily, Grandfather was busy with the clock on the 
wall. The aged cuckoo-clock he had to wind up now and 
then. It stopped more and more as it wore away. And 
collected the dust of the years. That was what the old 
man was doing when Sam came in, cap in hand. 

Then Grandfather bent down—bent down just a bit— 
and patted him on the head. Not eight times, but nine. 
Possibly by accident. Then the cuckoo popped out. And 
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cuckooed ten times. Not by accident, but because the 
hour was actually ten. 

The sound attracted the old man’s attention, so he did 
not see the suit. Not right away. He watched the bird 
with the greatest glee. And did not turn back to Sam 
until the bird disappeared. Then came the chime and they 
listened together. The chime was correct. Grandfather 
counted it with his finger. Like a man conducting a band. 

“The clock is still going,” he chuckled. 

“Yes,” said Sam. 

And as Grandfather sat down, with a faraway look in 
his eyes, Sam crawled up on his lap. Without waiting for 
the old man to beckon. And Grandfather folded him close 
and told him a story. A sing-song tale much older than 
himself. One that had descended from the earliest settlers 
of the alley. 

He did not chant it sadly or gladly. But somewhere in 
between. In a voice neither wise nor innocent. Though 
the tale was short, the boy heard but a part of it. Whether 
the rest of it lulled him, or he was much too tired to listen 
long, he went blissfully to sleep. And the old man stroked 
his hair. In time with what he chanted. Eight times. 
Without waking Sam. 
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Cuckoo Clock, cuckoo clock, 
Who is it you come and mock? 


Tene lic j3t7i- 
Or is it time you feel go by? 


When a day is gone for good 

In eternal brotherhood, 

And you clasp twelve hours tight, 
Once at noon, once at night, 

Do the tall and small take hands 
And then part for other lands?— 


When you whir, when you chime, 
Is it I—is it time? 
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X. PERIWINKLE PARK. 


N the absence of grass underfoot, trees over- 
head or some sort of green in general, a group 
of the descendants of the settlers of Ballyboo 
had started the park called Periwinkle. 

The pioneers themselves had discovered the 
thickest abundance of virgin trees in the soil 
above Bowling Green they planned to culti- 

é vate. But they found that folk need houses 

to live in as well as something to live on. Next in impor- 

tance they felt the need of a certain regularity. Paved 
ways for feet and the warmth of living near neighbors. 

In rows and rows and floors and floors. Shops close to- 

gether—trade not too far apart. 

At first, they only had to convert a few trees to their own 
requirements. But as more and more settlers came, inter- 
married and begot descendants, more and more trees and 
saplings had to give way to humanity. Every wooden 
thing was hewn and planed into property. Property at 
second hand. For the people who could not afford to own 
the houses had to rent them. This was true of those in 
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Funnybone Alley. And other crowded quarters where the 
folk were too backward to own what they lived in. 

One balmy evening in April, a number of the dreamers 
of Ballyboo formed a society called the Wistful Ones. 
They were never content with things as they are. And as 
most of them could not afford vacations and the rest could 
not afford to spend their vacations in the mountains, at 
the seashore or on trips to California or Europe, their dis- 
contentment developed. It was pleasant at the close 
of a long hard day to drag a chair outdoors, lean it against 
a shop-window and to pull out a pipe and start puffing. 
Or to let one’s mind roam in a discussion with neighbors. 
But with naught to look at they had not seen before— 
shops on either hand and shops across the gutter—the Wist- 
ful Ones carried their longing to one another. And started 
talking about that. It was out of this action, this talk 
and this club that Periwinkle Park was born. 

It was not much of a park as to size, but it had enough 
trees, shrubs, flowers, paths and benches to induce and 
content those who had never seen Nature at first hand to 
take it at second. Then too, the park had a lake—though 
it was hardly the size of a pond. But the pond was broad 
enough for boys to sail their boats or go skating on. 

Such an arrangement was distinctly better than turning 
on the water in a bathtub—if a boy had one. Or failing 
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that, in a washtub. There was never much distance in a 
washtub—and not much more in a bath. Though the 
water was deep enough for things to float on or for things 
with a bit of displacement to sink into, such ponds grew 
tiresome. And were bound to be in the way of what his 
mother or aunt or older sister needed the tub for. 

Furthermore, as the boy grew older, he outgrew clothes- 
pins, pencils, matches and the other wooden things 
intended for yachts, steamboats and ocean liners. The 
illusion never lasted long. When he took them out of the 
water he never felt the least drag. The joys of pulling and 
hauling were totally absent. He merely picked up the 
vessels like any other clothespin, pencil or match. They 
were clammy to the touch. And none of them had glam- 
orous names. Carved or painted on the hull. 

Even if he was too poor or his parents too poor to afford 
a boat for the pond—there were always cigar boxes a knife 
could do things to. Anda mast could be driven into. And 
a strip of white cloth or sail could be fastened to. Anda 
black strip for the flag. The pirate flag. 

The wind had no point of view in these matters. So 
long as there was something to blow it would blow it. And 
the cloth would carry the wood lightly across the pond. 
Not straight across. But in fascinating curves, diagonals, 
zigzags. And the keel would divide the water and start 
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waves running parallels. With a trough no bigger than a 
wiggling tail—but a trough just the same. 

Other boats—bigger boats—real boats—might be 
swifter. There was ever the danger that one of these might 
bear down on the pirate craft. And capsize it. But the 
wind had a funny fashion of shifting just in time. Other- 
wise the unlucky boy would have had to swim out to the 
box. The pond was deep enough for that. But where had 
he learned to swim? Sam was unable to. 

The Wistful Ones had other memories that stretched 
into whims and took on an active effect in the park. As 
they had their offspring in mind when they conceived the 
bowl of water, so they thought of them while erecting 
monuments to their men of genius in the past. The gum- 
drop and lollipop inventors, the founder of the first merry- 
go-round, the creator of baseball and football—all the way 
back to Grandmother Pumpernickel. But by far the best 
thing they thought of was the garden the wisest among 
them decided to name the Zoological Gardens. Those who 
preferred nicknames or shorter words—in a town where 
there is so little time for the longer—reduced this title to 
the syllable—Zoo. 

Another move which proved they had children rather 
than themselves in mind was this. Always and every- 
where, signs are printed above or below each cage. On 
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the one hand, the average keeper tacks the terms, Lion, 
Tiger, Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, round the walls. On 
the other, those who can see the animals prowling about are 
such and no other, resent being insulted with obvious signs. 
These people therefore employ interminable Latin phrases 
descriptive of each mammal and his habitat. Such records 
are written by zoologists, intended for zoologists and only 
zoologists can decipher them. This is all very handsome 
and it keeps the profession going. 

The Wistful Ones who founded the Ballyboo Zoo, after 
considering both methods respectfully, rejected them in 
favor of a third. It was a capricious course, but they knew 
their own children best. 

The oldest shoemaker in the alley belonged to the tradi- 
tion of Hans Sachs himself. He could never mend shoes 
or knock nails into them without singing something. Ordi- 
narily, he was like anybody else, but hand him a pair of 
shoes in need of a sole or a patch or buttons or heels or 
laces, Peter Pringle would expand and begin. Loudly 
and lustily in time to his needle or hammer. Most of the 
things he bellowed—sensible or nonsensical—were his 
own compositions: The rest were old folk songs. 

One musical morning, a delegation of Wistful Ones 
presented themselves at his open door—his door was 
always open—and declared the purpose of their visit. It 
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had to do with the zoo, the cages in the zoo and the ani- 
mals in the cages. What they wanted was not the usual 
word on the wall. Or the unusual Latin in the air. But 
something—something or other the children might remem- 
ber. And it ought to be descriptive of the lives or thoughts 
of the animals. Instructive as well as attractive. 

First the delegation used a long word the old man shook 
his head at. Autobiographies. This they reduced to bio- 
graphies. He shrugged his shoulders. Then they tried 
versification. No. Poetry. No. 

Finally some one was shrewd enough to think of a 
shorter word. “What about jingles?” he demanded. 

Peter Pringle raised his head and smiled a slow smile. 
And out of that smile—which broadened to a grin and 
deepened to a laugh—the earliest jingles emerged. Then 
more and more. And these were printed and fastened to 
their respective cages. 

After the children visited the zoo and called on the 
animals—without even slighting the ugly gnu—they car- 
ried home memories. The jingles on the cages. Not all of 
them. But simply the ones about the animals they cared 
most about. Sam liked nearly all. Not all alike. He had 
his preferences. Different ones at different times. And 
the one he liked best as a rule concerned the hippopotamus. 
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I came many a league and 
many a mile 

After men dragged me out 
of the Nile 


But nothing can alter an 
old crocodile 

And that’s why I show all 
my teeth when I 
smile. 


I cause people to grin and children to 
laugh 

Since the neck I have on runs a yard 
and a half 

From the back of my ears on the way 
to my calf 

And the spots I have on run a para- 
graph. 
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We chatter no matter how large or petite 

The monkeys we search or the fleas that we eat 
And the manner we hang by our tails like a grape 
Is another gymnastic no human can ape. 


My eyes are as small as a fly or an ant 

But my trunk is as long as a rubber plant. 

What I see with the one I can reach with the other 
Or step on just once without any bother. 


[133] 


I’m as fond of bones as any young kitten 
And my fur is as soft as the softest mitten 
But I like my bones big as a human arm 
And the rest of mankind has an equal charm. 


If you’re tired of life and in 
love with death 

And want something quicker 
than poison to die on 

Pry open a cage with your very 
last breath 

And stand quite still till it lets 
out a lion. 


Ladies who'd love to be beautiful 
creatures 

Judge their own charm by my homeliest 
features. 

Crow with delight as the contrast be- 
tween us 

Gives them a notion that they look like 
Venus. 


It’s grand to go gliding down 
a deep trough 

And swallow whole loaves of 
white bread with a 
cough 

And then at the end of one’s 
nose to blow bubbles 

And resign the rest of the 
world to its troubles. 
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second to London in size, but in 
pretty nearly everything else it 
was so far ahead of all the other 
cities in history and the cities to 
come that one could hear it lie 
awake and brag about it. It had 
many many voices for the purpose, 
just as it had many many heads to show how tall it had 
grown, many many arms to show how far it could reach 
and how much it could embrace, and roads, tunnels and 
elevators to prove how speedily it could run. It also had 
millions of eyes sharper than the vision of stars or owls for 
seeing things after the sun left the sunset behind and the 
sunset the dark. But the voices predominated at all hours. 
And what most of them had to say was full of brag, brag, 
brag. 

If a fog lay over the town and blotted out the eyes of the 
streets as well as the lamps in the sky, the horns and sirens 
of every description added some noise to their regular 
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noise and repeated it more frequently. One certainly 
heard them then. 

“Here I come with some coal,” a barge would announce 
along the Hudson. 

“There’s another fire, get out of my way,” engines and 
horses would clang and clatter. 

“T’m guiding millionaires to the opera,” taxis would 
shriek. 

“T’m dragging them back again,” others would answer 
four or five hours later. If it happened to be Wagner. 

“I’m on my way to Baltimore,” the Capitol express 
would gloat. 

“Tm gliding in from Singapore,” the ocean liner would 
hoot. 

Freight trains miles in length, traveling miles and miles 
of double steel with so many things from so many points 
in America, delivered grunting speeches well nigh as long 
as the address of a Congressman on the subject of sheep in 
Arabia. 

There were other voices too, though they were different 
in character and not so loud and proud. But these were 
equally intimate. 

The wheel of the scissor-grinder sang as a knife touched 
the wheel and the sparks flew: 


2 
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*Ka-ziz, ka-ziz, ka-ziz, 
O the great trouble it is 
To bring me back 


To the trolley track 
I lost on the way to Cadiz.” 


This begot a plaintive response from the tin-can jingling 
of the old-clothes man: 


“‘Ka-zatch, ka-zatch, ka-zatch, 
O for some clothes to catch 
So that I may go 
To a fancy-dress show 
With a cane and a chain to match.” 


This would cause a huckster to lift his trumpet and 
serenade closed windows: 


*‘Ka-zoo, ka-zoo, ka-z00, 
O the sad how-do-you-do, 
I dropped my heart 
And it fell apart 
And now I can’t find the screw.” 


Each horn, whistle or whatnot had an ego of its own. 
All had been trained outdoors in the effort to outdistance 
one another in the appeal to popularity. Whatever the 
goal they sought, the egos employed every possible power 
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to attain it. If the heart failed, the head would try; if 
the head faltered, the tongue would take its place; if the 
tongue was too feeble, the lungs would begin. Or instru- 
ments the lungs blew into. The main ambition was to 
gather the rest of the town around one. In the market 
place, the shops, the stock exchange, the city hall—where- 
ever one’s trade might be hopeful. 

“One has to live,” said the rich man. 

“One has to thieve,” said the thief. 

“One has to give,” said the beggar— 

“Or one comes to grief, I believe.” 

Nearly everything and everybody had a need. And 
made a noise to get it. Or hired others to make the noise 
for them. It was true of practically the entire town. From 
the Subway to the Singer Tower, High Bridge to Hell 
Gate, Bay Ridge to Coney Island. And Ballyboo as well. 
And Funnybone Alley. Even the children were painfully 
smitten. Down to Bambino Bellini, the latest of the 
babies to cry for a rattle. 

Naturally, what the boys and girls wanted was rarely 
that which their parents wanted. Or that which their 
parents wanted for them. And what the boys and girls 
were content to get or receive was rarely that which their 
elders were content with. And that which the youngsters 
grew tired of—and often grew tired of quickly—was not 
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what the grown-ups grew tired of. The dreams the young- 
sters had were always true while they lasted. 

Let the city go about its own always much more impor- 
tant affairs. Let it use its many roads and tunnels, depths 
and heights, daylight and lamplight eyes, arms and legs, 
hearts, heads, horns, voices, noises. Let it grow or go 
mad. Rejoice or fall melancholy. Build or slay, rise or 
crumble, arrive or grieve, love or deceive. The city had 
nothing to do with back-yards. Let it fold itself, even 
at night, and bend down over its offspring and sing some- 
thing softly. What the city wanted was millions of miles 
removed from what the children dreamed of. 

Although the city could show them sights they had never 
seen, tell tales they had never heard, do stunts they could 
never attempt—what of it? Who could spare the time for 
such things now? While there was wash on the line be- 
ginning to sail for the Orient? Clouds in the sky breaking 
into blue and letting out tunes in between? Puddles on 
the ground for Strawberry to see by or the boys to lay boats 
on? Tops to spin, marbles to shoot, putty to blow, races 
to run, stoops to jump, poles toclimb? And a bird of fancy 
to straddle en route to the evening star? 
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If a lad’s but a lad in the heart of a town, 
Is it mad he has grown, or a dunce or a clown, 
When he crowns common sights with delights of his own? 


He thought he saw ships at the end of the street 
With songs that the wind taught the sails to repeat, 
But wash-lines have nothing like ships on their feet? 


He thought he spied figures and faces you miss 
Coming back to embracing no more than a kiss. 
Can the rain that leaves puddles be peopled with this? 


He thought he heard bells where the clouds break in two, 
With a tone quite as low and clear as it’s blue. 
But what he heard there not a cloud ever knew? 


He thought he touched fingers belonging to kings, 


And the crowns and the sceptres came tumbling in rings. 
But all he felt there is how poverty sings. 
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NE of the toys which now absorbed 
Sam and his friends so completely 
that nothing existed anywhere 
else was the toy theater Uncle 
Adolph gave him for Christmas. 
Absolutely everything they had 
ever had before, done _ before, 
dreamed before, was discarded or 

forgotten. It was grander than any scene they had acted 

themselves, grander than going to the real theater—if any 
one ever took them there—and grander than any form 
whatsoever of make believe. 

“Make believe I’m the hero and you're the heroine.” 

“Make believe I’m a bridge and youre a boat crawling 
under.” 

“Make believe Sue has been captured by Cris and his 
band of bandits.” 

Make believe always ended in make believe. They had 
to turn to something else. Or be called in to dinner or 
asked to run on an errand. Such an illusion was easy to 
burst. But the theater— 
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Each time they unfolded the Funnybone Theater—as 
they loved to call it—they picked out the darkest corner in 
the Pumpernickel parlor. There were a number of dark 
corners in the room, even by day, since the room had but 
one small window. It was certainly designed for 
theatricals. 

They set up the theater on the table, with the proscenium 
facing front. Then they tucked in the back drop and 
wings—painted cardboards descriptive of the scene of the 
particular play they were about to perform. They worked 
behind a beautiful piece of velvet so that no one out front 
could see what was going on behind. This was of course 
the curtain of the theater, ascending or descending as they 
pulled or released the right string. 

Then they assembled the actors which some folk might 
have been foolish enough to consider paper dolls. Each 
actor had a string of his own to be pulled by and a groove 
in the wooden stage of the floor to move in. There were 
other moving things as well—horses, donkeys, oceans, 
ships, trains. When everything and everybody was almost 
ready, Sam lowered the shade of the window and threw 
the room into complete darkness. Especially on fine 
cloudy days. 

Then the tiny toy candles— or rather footlights—were 
lit. There was also a candle—a big fat candle back-stage 
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—for the mummers to read by. A script lay at their elbows 
and each had a part to read the while he held or tugged the 
string at the end of his fingers. Then some one rang a bell 
or tinkled the xylophone. And those out front held their 
breaths as much as those in the rear held theirs. 

Without an audience, the play would have been futile 
and silly. One had to be watched and listened to for the 
performance to take the proper effect. And if, on the other 
hand, one did not enjoy sitting in the audience, there 
would come a time when the front and rear changed places 
and the audience became the actors. So the audience be- 
haved as well as it possibly could. Never made a move 
while the play was on and applauded as soon as the curtain 
descended. The greater the noise the greater the mummers 
were pleased. And the readier to resign their romantic 
seats in the rear. But the prolonged applause they heard 
consoled them for the sacrifice. They gave up their seats 
for seats out front with a hearty will to let bedlam loose 
when they began to clap and stamp. 

Luckily, there were a number of members who were con- 
tent to remain auditors always. Sam’s aunt and uncle— 
when they were not too busy—and Tiger, the cat. And 
the youngsters who were too young for any other part but 
watching and listening. Luckily, most of the youngsters 
belonged to this class. Otherwise confusion would have 
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intervened. Since no play called for more than three or 
four characters at once. There was frankly no room for 
more. Neither on the stage nor in the rear. 

Most of the plays they gave were dramas they had lived 
with in story-books and fairy-tales. These versions came 
in a printed form, along with the actors and scenes to 
match. They were so far superior to the original tales that 
nobody ever read the originals again. 

Crusoe and Friday with real moving figures and voices. 
Columbus with actual ships—the smallest far off and the 
largest about to land. Napoleon with an island to stand 
on and a hand to shade his eyes. A genuine beanstalk for 
Jack and a hill and a bucket for Jack and Jill. A wonder- 
ful beard for Ali Baba and jars for the forty thieves. 

Then, better still, there were plays they had never heard 
of or listened to. And now, best of all, the more adven- 
turesome, led by Sam, were talking about writing their 
own play. Painting their own scenes. Cutting out their 
own actors. With Sue to supervise the designs and colors. 
Especially of heroines. This was so hard when one thought 
of it twice that they had not begun so far. But they in- 
tended to begin some day. And that thought was some- 
thing to start on. 

Sam had even begun to jot down notes on scraps of - 
paper. Insecret. Things he had seen or heard all about in 
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the alley. This new habit gave him the deepest thrill he 
had ever known. Some day the bits might grow and then 
fit together and then? Perhaps the play would be done. 

In any case, they would do it together. Eventually. 
This doing things together was much finer than doing them 
alone. Doing them alone was too lonesome. Plays were 
made of more than a single character. They took one out 
of oneself. And as two characters were often opposites, 
they kept things going. And putting them on still more 
so. Then they came to life in the open. When the candles 
were lit, the light drenched every corner of the stage. Ex- 
cept those you kept hidden on purpose. For the sake of 
the rest of the play. And the climax. When the villain 
got the axe and the plot straightened out. And the curtain 
dropped like the end of a sentence. With a clear clean 
round black period. .. . 


One summer day, a grinning figure came waddling 
along, stopped in the alley and spoiled everything. That 
is to say, he spoiled what had gone before by starting some- 
thing which was so much more exciting than anything 
they had ever seen that the sight stunned them. After it 
was over, they chattered as they had never chattered 
before. 

He was quite an elderly man—his hair and beard were 
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The puppets are told how to play their parts. 
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as white as they could be. But the rest of him bounced 
around like a ball and his arms and legs and the wrinkles 
on his nose were full of pranks. The pranks drew the 
children about him. And the scaffold he set up. Quicker 
than a jiffy. Out of a rag-bag and there before their eyes. 

The booth loomed taller than his head as he disappeared 
behind. The dark cloth that hid him extended from the 
top to the bottom. And somewhere at the top it divided. 
Like a curtain. Just after he bellowed—Boomlay, boom- 
lay! To warn people off. And to start things going. 

The things were dolls—dolls just like Sue’s. And much 
better. Sue herself admitted it. For after a hidden voice 
—the voice of the man no doubt—sang a prelude in which 
the puppets were told how to play their parts—they moved 
right around in the air. Shook hands—embraced—danced 
—held a conversation—disagreed—quarreled—made up 
again—and shook hands. They were not wooden. Or 
rags stuffed with sawdust. They were absolutely in- 
credibly alive. Their hands most of all. 

What they were unable to do with their hands nobody 
could do. They could grab a broom and sweep—enter 
with a market basket—pull out a chair and sit down. And 
any time things went wrong—no matter how large or little 
the cause—they could settle it so easily. Arms all the way 
round each other. No matter how stout their bodies. 
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And when a fierce dragon came—with a great upper 
jaw and a greater below—and clapped them together with 
a frightful clap—and got Sue (or whatever her name was) 
all the way in between and way down—and the boy 
(whatever his name) dashed to her rescue—yanked her 
out with one fierce yank—and dealt the dragon a blow with 
a bludgeon so great that he flopped out of sight— 

And when the boy turned to Sue—tenderly rubbed her 
all over with the hand that was free—smoothed out 
the hurts—smoothed her dress nice and flat again— 
straightened her hat again—and then took her face be- 
tween his hands and soothed that too—and she said Stuff 
and Nonsense—meaning she wasn’t hurt and there was 
nothing to worry about— 

And when they bowed to each other—and then to the 
audience—and then to each other—and then back again— 
Just as long as the audience kept on clapping and shouting 
—and never really stopped—never really—never. . . . 
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If you wish to be the curtain 

Which will show the show for certain 

Just as soon as you are ready to arise, 
Keep from showing how you shiver 

Lest the folk begin to quiver 

Long before the play begins to fill their eyes. 


If you wish to look like scenery, 

The ocean or the greenery 

In front of which the play is meant to play, 
Look like waves that break in showers or 
Like trees that bloom with flowers or 

The audience will soon begin to stray. 


If you're called to ape the villain 

With a name like Quincy Quillan 

And the crookedness for which you must atone, 
Don’t forget to buy a lasso 

And be sure your voice is basso 

Lest the heroine forget to writhe and groan. 


If you’re chosen as the quadruped 

On which the lady must have fled 

In fleeing from his clutches to the sea, 

Be sure your nostrils flare up 

And the dust your hoofs can scare up 

Will leave the track behind as blind can be. 
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If you'd like to play the lady 

In a bonnet soft and shady 

Where you can hide the terror in your eyes, 
Don’t fail to take your heart along 

In case a lord whose foot is strong 

Should boot the cur so high he’ll split the skies. 


If you'd love to be the hero 

With your courage cool as zero 

In nobility, civility and state, 

Don’t forget a cap and feather 

And a pistol go together 

When a villain has to greet a villain’s fate. 


If you have to be the bullet 

Sent to pierce the fellow’s gullet 

Or the shoe, the toe, the point that does the booting, 
Be certain you are full of lead 

And certain that the fellow’s dead 

Or there will have to be a second shooting. 


If you’re prone to play the piper, 

The melodious pen-wiper, 

Who mops away all blotches with a tune, 
You can bring the two together, 

Nodding heart and nodding feather, 

If you’re not too late and if you’re not too soon. 
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If you’re still the self-same curtain 

And won’t drop till you are certain 

That the lover has the lady in his arms, 
Don’t be falling down too fast, 

Give the scene a chance to last 

Till all the people looking feel its charms. 


And if you out in the orchestra, 

The boxes and the talkestra, 

Will kindly not disturb the final word 
By searching for your coats and hats, 
Your fuzzy furs and spiffy spats, 

And jumping over hurdles in a herd— 


And you up in the gallery 

Who've come and paid your salary 

To watch the actors show what they could show— 
Will make the noise you have to make 

To show how much your heart’s awake, 

It'll prove how much you hate to see them go. 
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XIII. A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK. 


HERE was a remarkably fine phase 
about being disturbed at games in 
Funnybone Alley. If boys were 
sent on an errand to any shop- 
keeper in the row on this or that 
side of the street, they were sure of 
a reception the like of which could 
not be discovered elsewhere in 

town. ‘This was particularly true on a Saturday night. 

On such a night they became participants in a glorified 

fair, an improvised game, a perpetual hide and seek. 

Since this was the night when the housewives had to do 
the whole of their shopping for Sunday, the game assumed 
a competitive note as keen as any race for trade. But the 
race in this case was heartily good humored and unselfish. 

If Peter Pringle failed to sell Sam or some other a pair 
of shoes or repair those he had on, the old man would send 
the boy a friendly wave of the hand as he passed on to the 
grocer. If Mr. Ranseed learned that Sam was after a 
chicken and had stopped at his outdoor stalls by mistake, 
lured there by the picturesque array of vegetables—each 
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in a design of its own in a bin by itself—the grocer re- 
signed himself to a cordial “call again.” If Mr. Milligan, 
the poultry man, who kept turkeys, geese and ducks as well 
as chickens, found that after all Sam had made another 
mistake—that he had been sent not for chickens, but for a 
paper of needles and pins, he directed the boy to the dry 
goods store with the smile of a rooster at dawn. 

Boys could safely afford to commit similar blunders with 
Pepper and Peppermint, the candy store, Gull and Gul- 
lible, the butchers, the Brothers Karamazoff, who ran a 
bowling alley, the Siesta Sisters, who sold fancy notions, 
and likewise the Pumpernickels. The same applied to the 
other shopkeepers. And to the push-cart vendors who came 
from all parts of Ballyboo, like so many bugs and beetles, 
crawling in and out of streets without being molested by 
the police. And there were no police in Funnybone Alley. 

This happy confusion, this unconscious game of hide and 
seek, was indicative of the need of buying a thing on the 
one hand and selling it on the other. And since each shop- 
keeper had to sell one thing to be able to buy another, the 
people of Funnybone Alley found themselves playing both 
sides at once or nearly at once. It was thus they grew well 
nigh as unselfish as possible. On such a basis, they de- 
veloped a camaraderie which puzzled the rest of Ballyboo 
and the remainder of the town. But it rarely if ever sur- 
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prised the denizens of the quaint, crooked alley. Not un- 
less one asked them about it. 

Had a philosopher like Uncle Adolph or a minstrel like 
Peter Pringle been confronted with a question as to the 
why and wherefore, it might have spoiled things for a 
while. Uncle Adolph would have had to scratch his head 
or the shoemaker to stop singing in order to think about it. 
And both knew from long experience that thinking is often 
dangerous. ‘That it leads into by-ways and jungles from 
which it is difficult to return. And therefore not necessary 
to enter. 

Uncle Adolph, no doubt, being friendly enough to listen 
and courteous enough to answer, would have said some- 
thing like—“‘Camaraderie? Brotherhood? Who can tell? 
Selfishness? Unselfishness? Who can say which? 
Possibly they go together. To get you have to give. To 
give you have to get. I don’t know. I never thought of it 
before.” 

And Peter, no doubt, would have pounded his nails a 
little harder and sung a little faster— 


“Get, give, 

Give, get, 

In order to live 
In a constant sieve 


I have to fill 
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What I have to spill— 
Give, get, 
Get, give, 
Till death hang out the sign— 
osetia 


But the question never came up and so no one answered 
it. And what with the pandemonium of a Saturday night, 
no one had time for more than the fun to be had. With 
lanterns hanging everywhere and the beginnings of songs 
in the air—so much for the eye and still more for the ear 
—and so many different objects to handle, fondle and 
smell—each of the senses came to life and stayed there. 
Until exhaustion took each boy by the hand and led him 
home, laden with bundles and memories. Or unfulfilled 
desires. 

Since shopkeepers had to vie for trade, and vendors as 
well, each hung out a lantern of his own. With the color 
and shape symbolical of his profession. Some looked like 
hams, others like fruit, and still others like shoes, shirt- 
waists, balloons, cornucopias. And each had a bit of magic 
inside—the candle which filled the swollen paper with 
lights and shadows, faces and mystery. And the imper- 
ceptible breeze from somewhere on its way to somewhere 
else which helped the candles by gently tilting and sway- 
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ing the lanterns. And the clouds which helped the breezes 
and the moon which helped the clouds. 

And then the songs the shopkeepers sang in case the 
lanterns did not work. No wonder the ears of boys led 
their eyes and feet astray. No wonder Sam, Bolivar or 
Raspberry came home with prunes when they should have 
brought cabbages, zwieback instead of a sirloin steak, blue- 
berries instead of bananas. No wonder they had to be sent 
back again. Without being scolded either. Since not even 
the parents could have helped themselves in the midst of 
so much confusion. 

And no wonder the boys were glad they had erred. And 
would have to return the prunes, zwieback and blueberries. 
And get back their money. Without so much as a protest 
on the part of the respective shopkeepers. Since those men 
understood so well how the boys had been led astray. By 
sights and sounds just beyond their own doors. Or across 
the way. Or around the corner. It was ever thus on a 
Saturday night. 

Not that the shopkeepers did not try to sell them some- 
thing else. Through what the men called reminders. 
These reminders tried to find out what it was their mothers 
had sent the boys for in the first place. And now that they 
had returned with the wrong articles, what it was their 
mothers had told them to bring home instead. But alas 
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for reminders. What could they do in the heightened 
confusion ? 

For the shopkeepers, finding so many things coming back 
to their counters and stalls, fell into confusion themselves. 
And in order to win back their trade, or to lure some of the 
trade from other doors, they redoubled their efforts and— 
like Peter Pringle—sang louder and louder and faster and 
faster. Especially as the night drew on. And the candles 
burned lower. And the street thinned out. And the re- 
maining children turned their tired eyes wistfully away. 
Looked very nearly ready for bed. And had grown weary 
—actually grown weary—of this magical hide and seek. 

No wonder the shopkeepers sang. With frogs in their 
throats. Falsettos in their noses. Whistles in their wind- 
pipes. For they were weary too. And ready for bed. 
After one last effort. One last look. One last song. Until 
next Saturday night. ... 
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THE BITS THE SHOPKEEPERS BEGAN 


If you find a fish 

Is flatter than flat 

And then a fish 

Even flatter than that, 
That never grew round 

And can never grow rounder, 
It’s likely to be 

A flounder— 


If you can’t grab it 

To save your soul 

Or just as you'd nab it 

It runs down a hole 

You can tell from this habit 
It isn’t a mole 

But much more likely 

A rabbit— 


If the food you want 
Can never flutter, 
Nor run like rain 
Along the gutter, 
Nor bang a window 
Like a shutter, 

Nor start to mumble 
Or to mutter, 

What you are after 
Is butter— 
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If two fried eggs 
Seem so forsaken 

They look cross-eyed 
(Lest I’m mistaken) 
And cause your pity 
To awaken 

The slice of life to add 
Is bacon— 


If you need something 

As neat as a flute 

With regular holes 

And a beautiful toot, 

There’s nothing can give you 
The same repute 

As the double-breasted buttons 
On a brand new suit— 


If your pants grow short 

Or in need of menders, 

Or if your belts 

Are no longer dependers, 

It’s neither your fault 

Nor the fault of the vendors— 
The things you need now are 
Suspenders— 


If all you’ve saved 
Is just a dime 
To buy some buns 
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For dinner-time, 

Pay me the rest 
Some other time 

And if you can’t 
It’s not your crime— 


If all you have 

Is one mere nickel 
Don’t let a tear 
Begin to trickle 
Since you can buy 
A great big pickle 
Or half a loaf of 
Pumpernickel— 


If all you have 

Is but a penny 

Or if you find 

You haven’t any 
Take what you like— 
It may be funny— 
But I want your love 
And not your money. 
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—~ nm Somos HERE was no finer teacher in the 

\ schools nor in the alley than Boli- 
vars father, the fishman. And 
there were so many things he could 
teach the boys which they could 
not find in arithmetics, geogra- 
phies, nor even in grammars, that 
he was as popular as a fish on a 
rainbow. There were few things Mr. Roe knew about the 
earth, but what he did not know about the sea, lakes and 
rivers, ponds, brooks and creeks—nobody knew. 

Whether he dealt in the fish he caught or talked about 
those he did not, that long lean man had a fascinating 
tongue. Though he rarely left Ballyboo and did most of 
his fishing in town, the tales he could tell were not to be 
equalled. Not even by drummers traveling in Pullmans 
across America. 

Mr. Roe dealt strictly with the facts. The boys could 
feel that and therefore believed in him. And what he 
could not describe in words he described with grimaces and 
gestures. Until his face, working with enthusiasm, his 
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arms undulating, his feet kicking suddenly, took on the 
forms and the movements of the fish under discussion. A 
similar phenomenon attacked his listeners. 

Their mouths opened and shut without a word, their 
eyes stared steadily, their bodies squirmed or twisted, and 
the fins on their legs twitched or flickered. None of them 
left their low stools, or Mr. Roe his high one, but they 
could feel the water come and steal up to their ankles, 
knees and shoulders. Soon there was water above as well 
as below and around them. It was never wet. And there 
was not the least danger of drowning. Not as long as they 
could float along the surface of the stream of words the 
fishman spun. The sun played on the stream, breezes 
created ripples, and rocks and plants threw shadows. It 
was all very soft and peaceful. Not even a shark—or a 
talk on sharks—scared the little fish. Or the tadpoles. Or 
whatever they felt themselves to be. 

It was like a lesson in design, light and shade, color. An 
adventure with harmony, melody, movement. Not to 
speak of dances and ballets. The while they dove or 
dipped, floated or slept, shot or stopped short, curtsied like 
ladies, bowed like gentlemen, the fishes let the water em- 
brace them and the water the sun and clouds. So many of 
their spots and stripes, speckles and scales, collars and 
swords, were not alone forms and colors in themselves but 
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changed to still others as they moved into the light and 
shade or the light and shade onto them. 

They dwelt in a perpetual dream, a mysterious silence, 
a beautiful trance. And the contrasts, the incredible dif- 
ferences among them—in sizes, ages, shapes, colors, move- 
ments, habits—“I can’t expect you to grasp them all—” 
sighed Mr. Roe—“‘but we'll grasp what we can.” 

And so the boys went fishing with him. 

“Some waddle or toddle like a dog,” he said. “And 
that’s why we call them dog-fish.”’ 

“What about the cat?’ interrupted Sam. 

“The fish we call the cat has two very long whiskers and 
four shorter ones in between.” 

“Tell them about the hog,’ 
scending air. 

“The hog is all of one piece,” said his father—with a 
reproving glance at Bolivar. He did not wish the boy to 
fancy he knew it all. Even as the son of a fisherman. 
“And this being all of one piece—all head and no neck or 
collar—gave him his name.” 

“Ts there also a pig?” Raspberry asked with the deepest 
respect. 

“Yes indeed,” said the man, with a benevolent glance. 
“If you happen to catch a fish that grunts when you catch 
it, that’s a pigfish. We have even a fish that looks so much 
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said Bolivar with a conde- 
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like a chop, with a tender yellow center and bright black 
bands all around, that we call it a Porkfish.” 

“Ah,” murmured the boys. 

“There are lots of other fishes in the streams, the lakes 
and the sea which look so much like animals and birds that 
they almost belong in a zoo. There’s the buffalo, the 
parrot, the butterfly, the mutton, the porcupine and even 
the zebra. The zebra is never more than an inch and a 
half in length. It’s one fish you can’t take a ride on, much 
as you're tempted to.” 

“You ve skipped the sea-horse, Dad—” 

“On purpose, Son. He belongs by himself and deserves 
our special attention. He’s longer than the zebra, but not 
so large you can find him easily. You see, he’s extremely 
delicate. Almost the color of the water he rides in. And 
the way he rides is the slowest thing imaginable.” 

“Then why call him a horse ?—” 

“Because his head is exactly like one. And _ his 
abdomen—’’ 

“Has he hoofs ?—” 

“No. But he has a wonderful, long thin tail he winds 
around things like a monkey—” 

“Ah” 

“And anytime he’s tired of sailing along—even though 
he sails so slowly—he’ll reach out for a grass-like pole or 
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stem and fasten his tail around it. Then he looks like a 
question mark. Just as he does while he’s sailing.” 

“And what does he ask?” 

“Don’t ask me that.” 

The boys nodded reverently. 

“The things that happen in water are as queer as they’re 
beautiful, as grotesque as they’re natural. Sometimes you 
see what looks like yards and yards of ribbon, green, 
speckled or pepper-and-salt, fluttering in the wind. First, 
it twirls slowly and languidly. Then it seems to be scratch- 
ing its back with the delight of a puppy in sand. But at 
the end of it all there’s a sharp, cruel head with a snake-like 
demeanor. We call that a moray. It loves to dwell—like 
ribbons intertwined—among corals or shells. Then there’s 
a fellow with a name like a hero in Homer—Lepisosteus 
Osseus. He has a sword which causes great havoc in the 
rivers of Mexico. We call him the Bony Gar. 

“There are strange facts about eyes as well. The white 
fish, which loves the great lakes of our country, has round 
black eyes in his head. Everything is white but those eyes. 
The albino trout has a red eye, as well as a red collar, and 
there are fishes with eyes like emeralds, eyes the color of 
topaz, eyes with shades like the sunset. Then there are 
things made almost solely of wings—blue wings—which 
we call Blue Angels. Not to speak of the five-pronged 
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Starfish—which waits in the water like a star in the sky. 
Time doesn’t matter to either. If it loses an arm it can 
grow another—’’ 

“Oh—” 

“Consider the Portuguese Man-of-War—with a beauti- 
ful sail above water—and submarine tentacles dealing out 
destruction below. It’s a way some ships have. And then 
the molluscs and fishes with titles or nicknames. The 
Sergeant Major, whom the French love to call Demoiselle 
—Beau Gregory, who enjoys himself anywhere and every- 
where—the Doctor and the Surgeon—who kill as well as 
cure. And Goggle-eye—Saucer-eye—Hellbender—Hump- 
back—Slippery Dick—Lafayette—Tom Tate—Queen 
Trigger. And those that look like dreams and have dreamy 
names. The Moon—The Half Moon—The Sun—the 
Stargazer—because its eyes are on top of its head. And 
the Rainbow—the Paradise—you can see for yourselves.” 

Mr. Roe drew in a long breath. The boys let out theirs. 
Then they drew them in again. 

“What else?’ demanded Sam. 

“Tm winded,” protested the fisherman. 

“Just one more—” begged Raspberry. 

“You haven’t said anything about the octopus—” 

“T told you that last time—” 

“Or porpoises and whales—” 
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“Sharks and alligators—” 

“One thing at a time—” gasped Mr. Roe. “Tf I tell you 
everything now, there’ll be nothing for next time—” 

“Then tell it again—” 

“And Id have to go all the way to Tibet to fish up 
something new—” 

“No you won’t—” 

“What about the one whose tip and tail and nose are 
vermilion and the rest of him pearl?” 

“T’ve told you his name is Roach—” 

“But tell it again—” 

“This is Friday, boys—and there’s Mrs. Crimmins peer- 
ing in at the window—” 

“She’s always butting in—” 

“She’ll be wanting some clams for supper—” 

“She’s a clam herself—” 

“Be quiet now—” 

“We won’ t—” 

“Well then—” 

eS 2 

“Tl tell you what Pll do. Since it’s getting on to meal 
time and you'll also need something to eat—TI’1l sing you 
about a fish—” 

“Do, Mr. Roe—” 

“And then you three boys take it down on paper—” 
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“Yes, yes—” 

“And each verse you set down you'll have to set down 
in design—just as it wiggles, waves, dips, floats or—” 

“We will—”’ 

“Are you ready?” 

“Go ahead!” 

With a frown at Mrs. Crimmins—who, fortunately, 
moved from the clam to the oyster bin, unable to make up 
her mind—Mr. Roe pulled himself together. And the 
boys pulled out their copy-books. And while the fisherman 
sang—with a voice like a fog-horn—the boys drew and 
drew. And even when Mrs. Crimmins yelled “Oysters!” 
—like a shark with bristling teeth—nobody stopped. 
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XV. HOW BENEDICT BEEKMAN 
WAS RESCUED BY STRAWBERRY SUE. 


F noses were glued hard enough at a shop- 
keeper's window and eyes examined each ob- 
ject displayed, it was an excellent method of 
getting inside without buying something. 
From the shopkeeper’s view, such window- 
wishing was more effective than advertising in 
the newspapers, and he therefore welcomed the 
noses and eyes. They quickly attracted others 

and, before long, the youthful figures standing out there 
in a row were more potent than the highest and goldest of 
lettering on billboards. And more eloquent than public 
testimonials, letters from actresses, book reviews and all 
the other documents which those who are praised quote 
from in order to call attention to the one and only brand 
of whatever it is they have for sale. 

The man who could count the most noses or traces of 
noses as a rule was the little stout man who looked like a 
pelican. His name was Benedict Beekman. There was 
dignity in the man, as well as in the name, but it never 
prevented Mr. Beekman from disclosing a human interior. 
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His nose was so long and broad he could almost rest it on 
his breast or tuck it under his arm. His eyes were so heavy 
that they shone with sorrowful thoughts half the time. 
And his feet were so large and his legs so bow-legged that 
he waddled when he walked. Nevertheless, Mr. Beekman 
grew cheerful the moment he saw a child at the window. 

One way of accounting for this affectionate mood was 
the melancholy fact that the bird-man had been a bachelor 
all his days, and unless Miss Crane—Cynthia Crane, the 
spinster—finally accepted him—he would remain a 
bachelor forever. Gossip claimed he had courted her for 
thirty years and had never looked at another woman. But 
Miss Crane continued to sniff at his proposals and to grow 
longer and leaner in her pride, the while Mr. Beekman 
grew more and more bow-legged. 

After each rejection he drew further inside himself, and 
his eyes turned to his show-window and looked most wist- 
fully at the brightest of the faces there. It was the one he 
loved best of all. Not because she was a girl. But be- 
cause she was Strawberry Sue. 

And because of the things they wore and the things 
they sang, Strawberry loved birds most of all, the bird- 
store beyond all others and Mr. Beekman above all shop- 
keepers. She was old enough to enjoy colors in quite a few 
variations and feathers in quite a few designs. And not 
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too young for singing—since her voice already sounded as 
high and delicate as the beginning of a brook. 

Any window Sue stopped at was bound to attract other 
girls. Her modest taste for finery was always a bit better 
than theirs. And a bit in advance. Strawberry’s parents 
were poor—and so were the parents of the other girls. It 
caused them to dress their offspring in whatever it was 
they could afford. On Solemnity Street, the girls would 
have looked rather drab. But not in the alley. Not with 
Sue as the leader in borrowed styles. And Mr. Beekman 
to help with the borrowing. 

And wherever Strawberry went, the boys, or at least four 
of them, were fairly certain to follow. Although they 
wished to be manly and tried hard to look it—these four 
loved colors and sounds as much as girls did. And so when 
Sue started gluing and other girls imitated her, Bolivar, 
Raspberry and Sam were there. And Christopher. As 
they eyed the parrots and parrakeets and the birds eyed 
them—Mr. Beekman waddled from the rear of his shop 
and nodded to Sue. In particular. 

He never said he wanted her to come in alone. If he 
said anything, he invited them all in a body. Probably 
because he realized Sue was loyal to the rest. If there was 
any admiring of birds to be done, scratching of heads, 
listening to carols—she would have asked that the others 
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be allowed to share in it. And to share in the feathers— 
every shape and shade imaginable—that had fallen to the 
floor. Which Mr. Beekman insisted they must carry off. 
One in her hair, one in her sash, one in her doll, one in her 
hat, one in his cap. But they first watched the way Sue 
did it. Out of the corners of their eyes. 

Then, in a voice that belied his countenance, Mr. Beek- 
man invited them to look everywhere and listen to every- 
thing. The shyness he felt in the presence of Miss Crane 

~ and other grown-up ladies disappeared in front of children. 
As it did in front of birds. Possibly because one can look 
at birds as long as one can at fishes. Without being put to 
flight by an answer. Youngsters never put him to flight. 
Not even with questions. Though some of their questions 
would have befuddled the mind of the great god Pan 
himself. 

“Why do the loveliest birds make the loudest racket?” 

They worshipped the beauty of macaws and held their 
ears at the grating noise. 

“Why do male birds have most of the color and females 
most of the work?” 

“What makes a canary sing so long when there can’t be 
so much to sing about?” 

“Look at the pompadour on the pheasant and where did 
he get that collar?” 
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“Why do pigeons cook-er-oo and cockatoos stay so 
silent?” 

Mr. Beekman answered the questions to the best of his 
ability. The answers he gave were almost as mad as some 
of the questions. Each time he retorted, he looked more 
and more jolly. So the youngsters believed what he told 
them. And began putting questions in chorus. 

In the midst of them all, Sam piped up with the simplest 
query so far. For some reason or other, Mr. Beekman 
could not answer it. Not right away. 

“What do you call those birds up there that look like 
baby parrots?” 

The bird-man glanced in every direction but the right 
one. Sam had to point them out. 

| harrakeets. 

“And why do you always keep two in a cage?” 

Mr. Beekman did not answer. The youngsters followed 
Sam’s eyes and feet. Shuffled up and down the floor and 
studied the cages. Two in a cage—two more—two more. 
Then they turned to the bird-man. This was really the 
most important question any one had asked. 

“Are they lonesome?’ asked Sam. 

Mr. Beekman nodded. 

“Would they die if they had to live apart?” 

He nodded again—very quickly. 
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Luckily, some one came into the store—some grown-up 
or other. Unluckily though, the intruder was a lady. And 
most unluckily— 

“Tt’s Miss Crane!” whispered Sue—and the others 
gathered about her and eyed the common enemy. 

“Don’t be staring at them. It isn’t polite. And be- 
sides—” Sue cautioned—and led the way to a corner in the 
rear. 

“Beside what?’ some one demanded who could never 
hold his tongue. 

“Some bird-seed, sir—’’ Miss Crane interrupted. 

“The same—the same—as before?’ stuttered Mr. 
Beekman. 

“You heard what I said,” she said in a way which showed 
how witty she thought she was. 

Mr. Beekman dodged under the counter and began claw- 
ing about for the same as before. 

“Huh—” said Bolivar— 

“Humph—” Raspberry— 

“And hush—’ Sue. 

But the others could not help themselves. If they were 
not permitted to speak they would listen. And if they 
were unable to hear they would look. It was this staring 
which finally counted against them. LExasperated Sue. 
Caused her to say—shoo, As she might to some chicks. 
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And to shoo them out of the store in single file. She was 
the last to leave—or about to leave. 

When Mr. Beekman returned to sight he saw her. 

“Susan—” he called. He always called her that. 

She stopped in the door politely. ‘What is it, sir?” 

“Where are you going ?—” 

“After the others—” 

“But where—why did they go?” 

Sue did not look at Miss Crane. But one could tell she 
would have liked to. Without any gloves or nice com- 
pliments. 

“Have you the seed, Mr. Beekman?’ that lady 
demanded. 

Mr. Beekman failed to answer. For the first time in 
thirty years. He was looking at Sue. And saying— 
“Susan—must you really be going?” 

“No sir—” 

“Good—I1l be through in a moment—’” 

“Sir?” cried Miss Crane and glared at him. 

“T have something specially nice for you—” 

“Sir?” she shrieked and glared at Susan. 

Strawberry came up to the counter with the most grate- 
ful glance in the world. “What, Mr. Beekman?’ 

“Well, I never—”’ began Miss Crane. 

Whatever it was she never—never finished it. She 
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threw the bird-seed straight at Mr. Beekman and swept out 
of the store. 

As the seeds rolled down his collar, his coat, his shirt, 
down everything—he smiled a beatific smile. He just 
stood there—let the seeds do what they pleased—and 
grinned as he had never grinned before. The look in his 
eyes was heavenly as he said something Sue had been 
taught at school and at home—one should never never say, 
No matter how provoking the cause. 

‘What did you say, Mr. Beekman?’ she asked in a 
horrified tone. 

Since no one had ever taught him not to say it, the bird- 
man repeated it. Freely and boldly with his chest thrown 
out. 

Sue seemed ready to shake her head in utter reproval. 
But the man looked so utterly happy—she could not shake 
it. There was nothing to be done about it. So she let him 
take her by the hand and lead her to a cage in the rear. 
And the thing he left in her hand was an Easter egg. 
Painted as no such egg had ever been painted before. 
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Said the pelican to the crane: 

“They say you’re much too tall—” 
To which that lady replied— 

“Not at all—you’re much too small—” 


“I’m broad enough and round enough 
And stout enough for two—” 

“A bird must bring me more than that, 
Mere fat will never do—” 


*“T’ll fly up high and build a nest 
Or dive and bring you fish—” 
“I’m quite at home most anywhere, 

The air is all I wish—” 


“Perhaps you'd like to have a pool 
To see how grand you are—” 

“I do not need a babbling fool 
To show me I’m a star—” 


“Is there naught that I can do for you 
Or nothing I can dare?” 

“The farther off you go from here 
The more for you I’ll care.” 
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The pelican took her at her word 
And flew to Tokio— 

And couldn’t see nor hear the crane 
Begin to chokio. 


With no one near to start a fire 
When the winter had begun 
And no one dear to fan her off 
When the summer brought the sun— 


She wept a woeful tear awhile 
And then a doleful year— 

And wept so much she dug a trench 
Wherein the pool grew clear— 


Quite clear enough for her to see 
A face as thin as straw— 

It tickled her with the disgrace 
Of being what she saw. 


“A lonely lot is homely and 
A skinny lot is drear—” 

She sighed and took a dreadful dive— 
And no one shed a tear. 
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Somos HE finest feature about the school 
the youngsters attended was this: 
it always contained something or 
other they loved so much they 
hated to leave it. The school had 
grown mellow and kindly with 
age. Its very appearance gave this 
impression. It was as hazily 
yellow as the first foliage of autumn and as lazily yellow 
as the renewal of shoots in spring. Its outer walls formed 
a tall hexagon. Not a perfect hexagon—since nothing 
was perfect here. Not even the teachers. Or the Principal 
—Dr. Isosceles. But a figure composed of six long backs, 
joining arms at the sides without making angles, and reach- 
ing up to small towers or heads bending over something 
between them: a playground shaded with trees. It was 
all very simple and quiet. No fuss or feathers. Nothing 
elaborate. 

The wrinkles on the face of old Dr. Isosceles were not 
only wise, but as gentle as the creases in a pillow case. 
Though the teachers under his care had wrinkles too, they 
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were not yet so numerous. But they held a similar wisdom 
—or tolerance. The Principal was fond of long words. 
Especially at the morning assembly. He would have used 
“tolerance” in preference to “wisdom.” Doubtless be- 
cause he had beheld so many things. And grown modest 
with the years. 

“T have much more to learn than to teach,” he sighed one 
morning as he gazed at the rows of faces, like so many 
apples on a fruit-stand gazing at him. “You little shavers 
down there think otherwise. Or your parents think other- 
wise for you. And send you here to learn otherwise. But 
I say to you and to them—I have lots to learn too. I can 
get it from you—providing you love me as much as I do 
you—or something in between—something like it. No, 
don’t applaud—it’s disturbing—and now I’ve forgotten 
what I wanted to add. 

“You laugh? That’s an interruption too. You're glad 
I've forgotten something. I don’t blame you. It proves 
I’m not above you. That I can blunder much faster than 
you. It’s nice to hear others making mistakes for a change. 
It makes one feel so much lighter. And less reprehensible. 

“Who’s raising his hand over there? Raspberry Red? 
Don’t stand up—it’ll make you blush. And we’re all 
equals here. You want to know what it means? Repre- 
hensible? It means nothing here. And don’t look it up 
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in the dictionary. When you're grown up, perhaps—but 
not now. 

“The assembly is dismissed. I’ve lost my dignity again. 
I always do on a platform. So let me step down among 
you. And endeavor to find it there. You may go to your 
class-rooms now. Don’t let mistakes upset you. Or 
teachers trip you. Don’t worry—be happy—that’s all.” 

Similar care-free methods obtained in the class-rooms. 
With the teachers, who were called—not Miss Jones, Mr. 
Prism and so on—but Aunt Jones, Uncle Prism and so on. 
Aunt Jones taught spelling, Uncle Prism arithmetic, Aunt 
Syntax grammar, Uncle Wayfair geography, Aunt Crotchet 
drawing, Uncle Doodle music, Aunt Noble history. 

Lonesome Sam had a mighty poor head for arithmetic, 
but an excellent ear for spelling. Right and wrong created 
a balance which nobody praised or censured. If Sam stut- 
tered that four times thirteen are forty-two and forgot to 
carry one—and Bolivar carried it and corrected him—no 
one blamed Sam or praised Bill. Bull could spell a word 
doe when it should have been dough, or coff when it 
should have been cough. And stumbled over other words 
throughout the language left by our ancestors. Sam rarely 
made such mistakes. Nor did Aunt Jones laud him or 
scold Bill. Not really. 

And if Raspberry Red—who had never been anywhere 
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beyond his imagination—declared that an island is a body 
of water surrounded by land—nobody laughed. And if 
they did, not at him, but at what Uncle Wayfair said as 
he drew a fancied picture of Raspberry’s answer. “If the 
island we live on were water, our houses would float and 
we'd need boats to reach them.”’ The boys almost wished 
it were true. It would have been similar to living in 
Holland. 

Nothing was discouraged in the school—not even the 
arts. If the youngsters wished to paint things, write 
things, sing things, no one held them back. “Go to Aunt 
Crotchet, Aunt Noble, Uncle Doodle,’ was the move the 
teachers suggested. 

Sam’s mind, meaning no harm, might wander from 
multiplication toward the nearest window and his eye 
catch sight of the toy-balloon man passing by. Bolivar 
might have just spelled laugh with two ’fs because of a 
steeplejack crawling the side of a skyscraper with a flag 
in his hand which would soon be flying from the Chewing 
Gum Steeple. Raspberry might be dreaming of the flap- 
jacks he saw on the way to school and see the cakes turn 
to islands as they bounced up and down on the pan of the 
girl who stood in the window of a lunch room. Strawberry, 
who was very very strict with herself—even when the 
teachers were not—might suddenly recall the horns of 
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petunias opening up at the florist’s that morning. And 
Christopher long for the letter the letter-carrier always 
failed to bring him from Sue. 

The school had been made to meet such problems. Right 
in the middle of a spelling bee, blackboard exercise, lesson 
on peninsulas, teachers would have to ask—‘‘Where are 
you off to now?’ This meant that those who were 
threatened with dreams must leave the room. Not in dis- 
grace. There were no such demerits here. They were 
sent out in order to attempt what the Principal called “ex- 
pressing themselves.” 

If Sam felt like writing what he had seen, Bolivar like 
modeling, Raspberry like painting, Strawberry like sing- 
ing, Christopher like composing—there was a private room 
for these needful activities. And now-a-days, this call of 
the wild to capture fleeting impressions had taken on the 
prelude of a definite direction. Still led by Sam in the 
desire to write and put on a play of their own, the group 
was moving closer and closer to the actual product and 
production. The final outline was still as vague as a shift- 
ing cloud. But certain details were as plain and radiant 
as they could be. 

Sam had determined to write the lines of the play if he 
could. The bits he committed to scraps of paper continued 
to gather in the happiest profusion. And not a few 
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actually began to fit together. As his chums hastened to 
assure him. Any whittling or carving of properties fell to 
the lot of Bolivar, any painting of scenes to Raspberry. 
For these two had shown the most consistent talent in that 
direction. The main réle in the play, with lines to be sung 
as solos, would obviously be assumed by Sue. And since, 
in the general excitement, past scores were forgotten in 
favor of conscripting every available talent, Christopher 
was appointed to compose any music he possibly could on 
the mandolin his father, the pawnbroker, had given him. 
Cris buried his jealousy with joy and, prompted by the 
vision of hearing Sue sing while he played, burst A strings 
and E strings galore in his mounting enthusiasm. 

Although the idea had been kept a secret so far from the 
rest of the school and the alley, the teachers had been con- 
fided in. And they used this trust as it deserved to be 
used—by hovering in the background and helping the bud- 
ding artists whenever they requested it. Not otherwise. 
And all that the youngsters had to be careful about in 
leaving class-rooms for the studio—as the Principal pro- 
nounced it—was not to make a noise. This the old doctor 
called “consideration.”’ And those who stayed behind with 
the arithmetic and irregular verbs were requested to be 
quiet too. Not to look startled or even surprised. This 
he called “understanding.” 
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The same leniency was shown to those who came a little 
late in the morning. Or left a little early in the afternoon. 
While such things were not encouraged, there were times 
they could not be helped. And so they were excused. The 
boys and girls were not obliged to say they wanted to go 
home before the dismissal bell. There was a word for such 
a need. Dr. Isosceles had invented it. He called it “the 
snickerbitties.” 

It meant that certain dark insects had begun to infect 
the patient with an itching complaint termed drowsiness. 
There was no quicker cure for this than fresh air, the 
streets or the home. The youngsters were honorable about 
the symptoms. They never made believe they had them. 
Nor did they have to say “snickerbitties.’ A yawn was 
usually sufficient. And the teacher would nod and the 
pupil leave. Without a sound. 

The Principal called this “harmony.” And when he said 
harmony he never meant music. But a word of four letters 
he used more often than any other. Much as he was fond 
of the longer words he always came back to this short one. 
Right in the heart of a complicated sentence, he would 
stop—repeat the word—and hesitate. And he would not 
continue. Asarule, he would repeat—‘‘No, don’t applaud 
— it’s disturbing. And now you’ve made me forget what 
I wanted to add.” 
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When man began to express what he felt 

On a stone or a tree or a pelt, 

To us the signs that he made seem absurd 

But to him each mark meant a word. 

Now some are as old as the boldest cliffs 

He carved into hieroglyphs, 

While others are fresh as the day they were born 
And it’s many a tongue they adorn. 

Some have come down from the Hebrew, the Greek, 
And joined the great language we speak, 

Some are more recent, the Roman or Latin— 
And others were coined in Manhattan. 

The latest come out of the streets in a gang— 
Don’t turn a deaf ear to such slang— 

We'll learn to employ them and then before long 
They'll join Noah Webster’s throng. 


Some flare up in a fountain and fall 

In a spray with a whisht for a call, 

Some move in rivers and twirl around nooks 
And then they meander in brooks. 

Others have feathers and fly into birds 

And sing to the sun without words, 

While others expand to immense balloons 
And go sailing as silent as moons. 

Some are as light as the night butterflies 
With sorrow in front of their eyes, 
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Others are shiny or slimy or squirmy 

And ever so fond of the wormy. 

Finally some have to go back to bed, 

Broken or shrunken or dead, 

But some come to birth again, some rise to earth again, 
Under the glance of the rain. 


Some are as crooked as cobble-stones 

With rumbles and bumps in their bones, 
Some are as smooth as a boulevard 

And sniff upon those in a yard. 

Some have no speech but a groan or a sigh 
And others are blind of one eye, 

Some are as agile as tumbling clowns 

And some prefer wrinkles and frowns. 
Some are so short that they stub their toes 
Over those with a foot out for foes, 

Some trot about with their nose in the air 
And buttercup curls in their hair. 

Others run round in a rigmarole 

With nothing but that for a soul, 

While some mean all you can feel in a touch, 
And some you can never clutch. 


None mean as much by themselves as in groups 
And some mean still more in troops. 

Some in a line can stir up tragedies 

None of the others can ease. 

Most, as soon as they grow to a crowd, 
Want the first place and exclaim aloud 
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For hatchets, arrows, daggers and darts 

To pierce all their enemies’ hearts. 

Some are composed of the swiftest hate 

Because the lucky ones live in state, 

While those who have much must have a bit more— 
They soon send the rest to war. 

And as they elbow and hammer and squeeze, 
Stumble and tumble and fall to their knees, 

Rise but to scramble for one more shove, 

It’s time for that tiny peacemaker—love. 
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T’S going to rain to-morrow,” said the burglar, 
giving his paper a quizzical glance in the upper 
right hand corner. 

“The Bugle says it'll clear,” retorted the 
beggar after consulting his upper left hand 
corner. 

“If it rains the farmers won’t be able to 
vote,” the burglar proceeded in triumph. 
“Who needs the farmers?’ the beggar sneered without 

the least apprehension. 

Perhaps they were tired of holding The Ballyboo Blade 
and The Ballyboo Bugle up to their faces. They lowered 
their papers and people could see who they were and 
smiled. The beggar, Zachary Zany, and the burglar, Joe 
Miller, lived in Funnybone Alley and both were de- 
servedly popular. 

Zack did his panhandling in a thoroughly straightfor- 
ward manner. He carried the customary pencils and round 
tin cup and wore the usual blinkers and sign—Help The 
Blind. But this was only for the benefit of passersby who 
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had never beheld him before. Joe, since he lived in the 
neighborhood, never did any burgling there. He reserved 
this profession for streets and houses where people had 
considerably more than they actually needed. And when 
he returned to the alley, all sums over and above his living 
expenses were distributed among the destitute. Especially 
on winter nights. 

There was another reason why alley-people smiled as 
they passed the pair on their stoop. It was the eve of Elec- 
tion Day, and no matter how long the friends argued they 
would never reach an agreement on this the foremost topic 
of the year. Zack was a strict Republican and Joe an up- 
right Democrat. 

So there they sat and swayed, shouting like barkers and 
gesticulating like deaf mutes. Often they arose to dispute 
on their feet and waltzed, balanced, tripped and sat down 
again. Sometimes boys, playing tag, would run between 
their legs. Or dogs chasing cats—cats chasing mice—mice 
chasing cheese. It made not the slightest difference to Zack 
and Joe. 

A passerby might tap Zack on the shoulder and ask him 
fora light. The beggar would take out a paper of matches 
and hand it to the stranger with the same gesture with 
which he brought home a point in his argument. Another 
interloper might ask Joe for the time and the burglar would 
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hand him his gold watch—rather than interrupt the pro- 
ceedings. And get the watch back some other time—if he 
had to. Nothing could possibly disturb the song and 
dance, the graceful ballet, the buck and wing flights. Not 
even the man in blue with brass buttons who now came 
along. Olaf Olsen, the policeman. 

On any other street, Joe would have had to run. But 
not in the alley. Olaf likewise lived there and attended 
his duties elsewhere. 

“How are things, Joe?” he inquired as he stopped at the 
stoop and leaned a friendly arm on the railing. 

“You're just in time to settle this!” the burglar ex- 
claimed, and the beggar—knowing Olaf’s opinions—ex- 
ploded ‘“‘No you're not!” 

The officer smiled a judicial smile. “Let me talk to 
him, Joe—” 

“No you won’t—’ retorted Zachary. “Look what it 
says right here in The Bugle. The Republicans are going 
to carry New York by a million plurality—” 

“Look what it says in The Blade—” 

“And look at this—” 

“Look at this—” 

It was then that Alderman Al stepped up and Zack 
caught sight of him. “Al—Al—come over and show 
them,” he called—sure of a formidable ally. But Joe 
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caught sight of some one on his side and called him over. 
Then Zack another, Joe another, Zack another, Joe an- 
other. Before long, the line on Zack’s side had stretched 
several stoops to the right. And the line on Joe’s to the 
left. And the rival papers were passed back and forth and 
examined. 

The reception they received simply depended on the 
side the people were on. Zack’s gang greeted the Bugle 
with a beautiful fluttering—it looked like the angel 
Gabriel to them. The other allies handled the Blade as if 
it were precious papyrus. But when the papers returned 
to the principal stoop and changed hands—when the Bugle 
passed from Joe to Olaf and then to those in the rear—and 
the Blade slipped from Zack to Al and from AI to the rear 
—the two lovely papers turned sinister. As each person 
tore out a piece, a stripe or a hole to show his contempt, the 
air soon filled with the snowy bits and the sidewalk was 
strewn with them. 

Meanwhile, not out of disrespect for their elders, but 
out of respect for the great bonfires ahead, boys stole in 
and out among the disputants. The disputants, knowing 
from the year before and the year before that it was bound 
to be an allnight session, had brought along boxes to sit on. 
The men were sure to grow weary now and then and to 
need a seat to rest their legs. The moment they rose once 
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more, some little imp would steal between their legs and 
filch the box—and the next time the voter sat down he sat 
down on the sidewalk. This was no place to be sitting in 
November. So the man went back to his shop for another 
box. No time was lost that way, since he never had to hunt 
for it. Either he had prepared for the mishap or his wife 
—trained from experience—handed him the next with a 
cheery—‘“‘Don’t be long!” 

It was thus the boys got most of their boxes for bonfires. 
No one had time to stop them. And if he had, no one 
would have done so. For Joe and his allies and Zack and 
his cronies were equally good-natured about it. 

Suddenly, however, Zack caught hold of an imp and de- 
manded—‘“What are you doing here?’ It was Lonesome 
Sam. And Joe caught hold of another—Bolivar Bull. 
And Alderman Al grabbed Raspberry Red and Chris- 
topher. And Olaf, the cop, much as he hated to do so, 
captured Strawberry. 

The boys waited for Sue to speak. Fondling one of the 
buttons on the wonderful big blue coat, she replied: 
‘“We’re putting on a play, Uncle Olaf—” 

“With music—’ piped up Christopher— 

“A play?” 

“With music?” 

“And actors and lights and scenery—” 
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“Who—where—when—how—which— 
terrupted. 

Bill the Blacksmith stepped forward and said: “Haven't 
you heard about it?” 

And Uncle Adolph—‘“In Bill’s great barn—” 

And Mr. Roe—‘To-morrow night—” 

“And you're all invited!” the blacksmith concluded 
proudly. 

An amazed silence spread over the voters. The two 
lines had vanished. Converged in a circle surrounding the 
youngsters. Four of them bashfully eyed their feet. But 
the fifth spoke up: “You mustn’t be keeping us now. We 
need more boxes—” 

“Boxes for seats—’ the blacksmith explained. “Tl 
haven’t enough to go round—” 

“Nor I enough chairs—” interposed the undertaker— 

“Let me bring boxes—” chimed in the grocer— 

“Let me—no me—no me—’” added others. 

The blacksmith raised his hand. ‘Neighbors—bring 
what you wish. Or don’t bring it. But most of all, don’t 
fail to bring yourselves. And your wives and your 
children—” 

“We won’t—” came the unanimous response. 

A path was made for the youngsters. Led by Straw- 
berry, they filed through it silently. Followed by those 
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with boxes still under them, who could not wait till to- 
morrow to carry them off to Bill’s barn. 

There were folk who suffered from this defection in the 
ranks. The people who ran The Bugle and The Blade. 
And the newsboys who sold the latest editions. When they 
came running with bundles of extras under their arms— 
none of the disputants bought them. Not even Zachary 
Zany. Not even Joe Miller. 

“IT expected a big Election night to-morrow—” sighed 
Zack. 

“So did I—” agreed Joe. 

Then they shrugged their shoulders. 

“See you at Bill’s instead—’” said the beggar— 

“See you at Bill’s—” echoed the burglar. 

They shook hands heartily. So heartily that they left 
imprints on each other. Deep red imprints. 
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“If I could rule the government 

I'd do it all at seven percent 

And see that you need not repent 

In case you rob a resident, 

A banker or a president, 

To buy some food and pay the rent— 
I'd let you off at six percent—” 


“If I should run the government 

Pd do it all at five percent 

And let you have a silver cup 

And guarantee a silken scup 

To catch your coins and swing upon 
Or dine and sup and sing upon— 
You'd get tt all at four percent—” 


“Tf I could rent the government 

And rent it all at three percent 

I'd see each bird receive the seed 

He needs to turn around and feed 
Himself, his mate and then the brood 
Who somehow have to live on food— 
They'd eat it all at two percent—” 


“Tf I should rob the government 
And steal it all at one percent 
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I'd see the rich folk needn't try 

To own the earth and half the sky 
So long as they leave me some air 
And one small room up one tall stair 
And one warm heart to love me there— 
I'd do it all on no percent—” 


“If I could rule the government—” 
“Or I could fool the government—” 
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joined together in furthering the 
preparations for the play. The 
blacksmith’s commodious barn had 
been decorated with the market 
lanterns of a Saturday night. 
Boxes of various sizes and shapes, 
: daubed with designs representing 
the trades of the box-holders, helped the chairs of the 
undertaker in forming an orchestra for the audience. Bill 
himself—because his ancestors were Greeks—directed the 
construction of this part of the amphitheater. Aided by 
Uncle Wayfair, the teacher of art at the school, the sign- 
painter supervised the hanging of paintings and drawings 
up and down three sides of the barn. 

These were things the youngsters had done at school or 
at home in accordance with the whims possessing them. 
There were animals, people, flags, trains, parades, build- 
ings, steamers, fishes and birds, as well as shops, signs, 
symbols and pretty nearly everything else. Not to men- 
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tion the star exhibit—a portrait, or what looked like a 
portrait, of Dr. Isosceles. It was signed by Raspberry 
Red. Crayon, water color, charcoal, ink and pencils had 
vied with one another in producing the exhibition—and 
there were two or three models in clay which stood on 
slender wooden pedestals. They were the work of the lead- 
ing sculptor of the school—Bolivar Bill—and somehow 
represented his father and mother with a symbolical 
flounder between them. 

The window-washer had not only scrubbed the windows 
until they shone like diamonds, but it was he who shoved 
every woman aside and swept, dusted, flooded and mopped 
the floor. ‘“This is a day when women rest!” he declared 
—and the other men nodded their approbation. In the 
rear—in a finely shaped clearing—there were rudely hewn 
planks on wooden horses to which each shopkeeper had 
contributed his quota of food, toys or games. Candies and 
cream predominated. And bottles of sarsaparilla. There 
were also several booths—a la Coney Island—in one of 
which Zachary Zany was disguised as a blind fortune teller, 
the while Joe Miller, dressed as a barker, bawled out: 
“Come one, come all! Great and small! Let Zara, the 
gypsy, tell you what you're in for. Penny a palm, penny a 
motto!” 

The largest clearing of all extended across the front of 
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the barn. This had been placed in the hands of the expert 
carpenter and he had erected the platform which looked 
like what everyone was waiting for. The two red curtains 
running back and forth on rods had been donated by the 
upholsterer, and the various footlights, in pairs of reds, 
greens and yellows, by the electrician. The wreaths and 
hot-house plants had been brought by the florist, and the 
paper flowers by Grandfather Pumpernickel. 

The audience had gathered long before the first num- 
ber was due. There was to be the usual program and then 
the unusual. But nobody slighted the former. And so the 
people had arrived very early, dressed in their Sunday 
best. 

In honor of the author of the play at the end of the pro- 
gram—the Pumpernickels had front seats—Grandfather 
in the middle and Aunt Ada and Uncle Adolf on either 
side. The balance of the front row had been reserved for 
the relatives of the co-workers in the play—the parents of 
Bolivar, Raspberry, Christopher. Strawberry’s mother and 
father sat on either side of Sue’s younger Sister, Twinkle. 
Now that the dolls had descended to her, Rita, Ritita and 
Rititita sat on Twinkle’s lap and looked as excitedly ex- 
pectant as their new mistress. 

From time to time, those in the front row scowled back 
at a person in the second. For there sat Mrs. Crimmins, 
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primed with the latest interruptions. Disapproval peeped 
out of the corners of her face as it did out of those of her 
neighbor, Cynthia Crane, the spinster. It was like those 
two to be sitting together and muttering. Luckily, Peter 
Pringle sat just behind the pair. The shoemaker had 
brought a nice long needle and his heaviest hammer. 

And sprinkled around the two detractors loomed the 
various directors of the Wistful Ones. They had built or 
maintained Periwinkle Park, and their eyes and ears were 
open for further improvements throughout the community. 
What the youngsters intended to perform might lead to an 
advancement in the alley itself. The President, Ben 
Benjamin, would see to this. So would the Vice President, 
the Treasurer, the Secretary. Or even the Sergeant-at- 
arms, Benedict Beekman. Benedict knew Miss Crane was 
nearby. But she bothered him not in the least. 

And if what transpired on the stage should need addi- 
tional defenders—here were all the teachers from the 
school. They gleamed with the pride of the guardians of 
the spirit of youth. Not one had ever obstructed the course 
of a single pupil’s development. Nor had they urged those 
who were backward to move along faster. Naturally, the 
guides who had had a gentle hand in the encouragement of 
what their Principal loved to term, the artistic tempera- 
ment, felt even prouder than the rest. But the latter con- 
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soled themselves with the cooling questions—‘‘What is 
writing without grammar? Music without mathematics? 
Painting without geography? Sculpture without history?” 

Sandwich men had done their duty all day by carrying 
programs on their chests and backs. Pedlars had gone from 
door to door with hand-bills. Push-cart and old-clothes 
men had jingled and jangled their bells and tomato cans. 
One and all were now scattered throughout the auditorium 
and, in their midst, Alderman Al hobnobbed with Olaf 
Olsen. Women—the mothers, aunts and sisters of the 
alley—and children—right down to Bambino Bellini— 
composed what seemed to be the bouquets of the audience. 
No two wore the same colors in their hats or designs in their 
dresses. But every one gossiped and laughed in a similar 
key. 

Soon after the curtains parted with a rattle and a bang, 
Dr. Isosceles appeared on the stage. A universal “ah” 
greeted him. Sensible of the honor intrusted to him as the 
master of ceremonies, the Principal, twisting about in his 
swallow-tails and looking as sombre as a raven, welcomed 
the natives and guests of Funnybone Alley. Then, not- 
withstanding a preliminary promise as to the brevity of his 
introductory remarks, the old man started rambling as he 
had never rambled before. Just as the fidgets, twitchings 
and snickerbitties attacked the folk in the front row and 
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scattered contagion everywhere, some one back stage gave 
vent to a nervous toodle—followed by an ominous oom- 
plum. Reminded of the first number, the doctor stopped 
short, smiled and announced the Ballyboo Band in the 


Pilgrim’s Chorus from Lohengrin. “Tannhauser, I 
mean—” he corrected himself—and the teachers and 
youngsters applauded. 


After the band had fiddled, toodled, ta-rahed and oom- 
plummed their way through this sorrowful number, Lily 
Vogel came on with her Nightingale, Ben Trovato, the 
organist, led by Benny, the monkey, wheezed The Side- 
walks Of New York, and Nathan Nocturne drew forth 
the soul of Schubert’s Serenade and, for an encore, Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei. Piper Heidsieck and his piccolo were 
elbowed into the wings by the impatient Joe Miller and 
Zachary Zany. They were now black-faced to the roots of 
their hair and the scene they enacted was intended as a 
funny dispute on the high price of burgling and begging. 
Olaf Olsen laughed so loud he burst a brass button the 
children scrambled after. The one who found it returned 
it to Olaf. And Cynthia Crane offered to sew it on then 
and there. But the policeman returned it to the child. 

By this time, impatience or nervousness or something of 
the sort had attacked the people in the front row. The 
emotion rapidly passed to the rear. Dr. Isosceles appeared 
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once more—considerably winded and reduced in words. 
He looked as intense as a child with a new toy as he shifted 
from foot to foot, cleared his throat, fondled his watch- 
chain, rolled his eyeballs, ran his fingers through his hair, 
clasped his hands, shifted his feet again and cleared his 
throat. Then he spread his arms and opened his mouth. 
But nothing came out. Not even a whisper. 

The unusual had begun. It was to be followed by the 
play. As all who could read could read on their programs. 
Printed by the printer of The Ballyboo Blade. And The 
Bugle. The hand-bills fluttered. So did the hands which 
held them. 

There stood the title of the play—The Sun And The 
Moon And The Stars. And the name of the author— 
Samson Pumpernickel. And the name of the one who had 
painted the scenery—Gustav Gullible. And the one who 
had whittled and carved the properties—William Roe. 
And the one who had written the music and would play it 
on his mandolin—Christopher Dunn. And the one who 
had made the costumes and would sing and play the 
heroine—Susan Peppermint. 
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When we go to the lay, we go to the play to spend the night, 
Once for all in a way, for all in a way to see a fight, 

If you wish us to say, you wish us to say which one is right, 
Lay it on with the gay as fast as you may with all your méght. 


Then just bring on a ¢une, a toodle-de-fune upon the floor, 
Come and blow a balloon and then like a Joon begin to soar 
Halfway up to the moon, way up to the moon we all adore 
Drop down like a baboon and like a baboon bob up once more. 


Then we'll join in a jzg, the rig-a-di-jég we love to dance, 

Led by all of the dzg, the small and the bég who'll take a chance, 
Seize and squeeze like a fig and grunt like a pg who’s in a france, 
Higgledy-piggledy, giggle or whirligig—wnever resign romance. 
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XIX. THE SUN AND THE MOON AND 
THE STARS. 


f—rse— «HE excitement in front of the 
curtain, intense though it was, 
could not be compared with the 
tremulous emotion and acute rest- 
lessness of the actors and actresses 
behind it. Long before the bell to 
begin, the beautiful part in the 
hair on each head had turned as 
crooked as a creek. And the beautiful art of the barber, 
Bartholomew Bang—who had shaven fourteen heads 
gratis with his famous alligator shears—had gone for 
naught. So had the exquisite polish Giovanni, the boot- 
black, had applied to twenty-eight shoes. It appeared as 
if he had used mud for the purpose. 

Notwithstanding the days and nights of rehearsals the 
mummers had had under the expert direction of the puppet 
master—who had offered to train them ever since the time 
he had loomed up with his booth and dolls—no one was 
sure of his lines. Old Pupazzi hovered near even now— 
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with the legs of a centipede, the arms of an octopus, the 
heads of a hydra and every other watchful appendage. 
But the fourteen little people still suffered the keenest 
stage fright. The most accurate person imaginable—tiny 
Mamie Memory—stood at hand with Sam’s script of the 
play—just as she had at each rehearsal—ready to give 
them their cues and correct their mistakes with a voice none 
could hear but the actor who blundered or hesitated. Even 
so, no one was sure of his lines. Not until the curtains 
parted and they could hear the thunder out there greeting 
the set which the sign-painter had helped Raspberry to 
paint. 

It was a replica of Funnybone Alley on a Saturday. 
With the sun going down, the moon coming up and the 
stars in between. The thunder reverberated so long that 
hearts returned to the bodies they had deserted all day. 
A few tried to crawl out at the throat, but a valiant gulp 
or two drove them back to where they belonged. Rasp- 
berry, made up to look like his father, the butcher, was so 
happy that he burst into tears. Handkerchiefs, sleeves 
and aprons brought first aid—and Sue finally dried the last 
trace clean. Then the play began the while Cris strummed 
his music on the mandolin. Just like a wandering 
minstrel. 

The play was a hodge-podge or potpourri of Sam’s 
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memories. To any one outside of the alley it might have 
looked helter-skelter, and sounded nonsensical. But not 
to the mouse-still attention and mouse-trap silence of the 
people out front. (With the exception of the two inter- 
rupters, Mrs. Crimmins and Miss Crane.) As the short 
scenes unfolded, as rapidly as a cinema, somebody or other 
in the audience recognized something which belonged or 
had happened to him. 

There was no need of one’s name on the painted show- 
window or up on the sign overhead. The painted fishes, 
birds, meats, laundry, shoes, clothes and other edibles and 
articles extending down both sides of the street were a 
sufficient hint to those for whom a hint suffices. And who 
were these people strolling about with Thanksgiving masks 
and false faces? One could hear somebody whisper—“Our 
boy Bolivar made every one that Dilly Derrydown didn’t 
lend for the play. Bill cut them out of paste-board!” 

Although the men and women were too diminutive for 
grown-ups, and wore short pants or short dresses, the masks 
and false faces made up for the discrepancy. One had a 
nose like Uncle Adolph or red hair like Mr. Roe; a beauti- 
ful mouth like Aunt Ada or a mouth with false teeth like 
Mrs. Crimmins; great big eyes like the sign-painter or 
shrewd little ones like the burglar; two fat cheeks like Mr. 
Beekman or two skinny ones like Miss Crane. Throughout 
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the list of ninety-nine characters the actors had to change 
into. There were masks for the animals, fishes and birds 
as well. And to sharpen the illusion, in case the masks 
were inadequate, the actors dropped on all fours, or flapped 
their arms like wings, or opened and shut their mouths 
without a word like fishes. 

As to the lines of the play, Sam had learned enough 
about life in nine years to realize he did not know it all. 
Just like Dr. Isosceles. And so, when he could not tell 
which line should come next, and none of the others could 
help him, he simply quoted something he had heard some- 
where. Or borrowed some of the songs on the cages at 
the zoo, or some of those Peter Pringle or the sign-painter 
sang, or the things the shopkeepers began on a Saturday 
night, or the things he was sure pickles said to each other, 
or snowballs and sunshine argued, or the moon moaned, 
the rain danced, the stars whispered. For the elements also 
took part, even though one could never be certain the 
sounds the actors made for them meant anything. 

And the plot—if the play had a plot or the plot any 
sequence—wandered back to Sam’s childhood. Beginning 
with the big green frog, the little white dove and the far- 
away moonbeam of Ballyboo. It did not stay there long, 
but long enough for the audience to remember. 

Then it skipped and tacked and zigzagged in contradic- 
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tory directions. Whizzed or hesitated, halted or sped. 
The characters worked in and out of a puzzle no one could 
solve. And no one seemed to care to solve it. When Dr. 
Isosceles came out of the school—or the boy who looked 
like him—and tried to make a speech about it and used 
so many long words that the girl who played Mrs. Crim- 
mins had to interrupt him—every one in the audience 
laughed—excepting that lady herself. She had already 
gone home. Along with Miss Crane—who had not fancied 
the scene between herself and the pelican. And the way 
Strawberry Sue, disguised as the dove, had saved him from 
her beak. 

Then the blacksmith and the shoemaker began a duet, 
the one beating on an anvil what the other sang to a shoe. 
Then the beggar and the burglar read the election reports 
in the Bugle and the Blade and were joined by their allies. 
The lines divided into two parades—with the organ- 
grinder at the head of one and the Ballyboo Band at the 
other. There was nothing for them to do now but to 
exeunt on opposite sides—leaving the stage empty. 

A moment later, the youngsters returned. Each without 
a mask or a false face. Each just himself or herself. With 
a red face or pale face, rumpled hair, crumpled clothes and 
dirty, dusty shoes. And while Strawberry sang the words 
and the music Sam and Cris had written for her, the rest of 
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the cast danced like a merry-go-round round a may-pole. 
Each at the end of a rainbow ribbon that stretched from 
Sue’s waist. | 

As soon as Sue had finished her sleepy curtain speech, 
the audience leaped up with one accord. Boxes, stools, 
camp chairs, benches—everything was overturned and 
trampled under. Presently, the people became the actors 
and the actors the people. And the whole stage, the whole 
auditorium, every corner and crevice, was transformed into 
a nightmare of color, rhythm and sound. 

Not even Dr. Isosceles could be heard above the bedlam. 
But the Principal had his inning later. After the children 
were put to bed. As they had to be. For they were the 
fourteen deadest doornails in all creation. 
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Come what will or come what may 
Plays must reach an end some day. 


Come what may or come what might. 
We wish you a warm good night. 


Now that you’ve heard all we've said 
All you grown-ups go to bed. 


If you won’t we'll show you how— 
Make you feel like small folk now— 


Put the light out—sing a song— 
Shut your eyes—it won’t take long. 
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XX. FIVE LONG PIPES AND 
ONE CONG SPEECH: 


ONG after the children were put to 
bed and most of the grown-ups had 
followed them, there was still a 
light in one of the rooms of the 
alley—the parlor of the Pumper- 
nickels. Thither those retired who 
had enough energy left for a talk: 
the fathers of the ring-leaders in 

putting on the play. And Dr. Isosceles. It was his sug- 

gestion that they go somewhere for a final chat, and Uncle 

Adolph’s invitation that they do so at his place. The re- 

spective fathers of Bolivar, Raspberry, Christopher and 

Sue had a lot to say they had not had a chance to say in 
the hubbub at the theater. And still more to listen to. 

For each was full of the pride which demands an outlet. 

So there they solemnly sat around the primitive table which 

had come down from the earliest Pumpernickels. 

Each held a long pipe in his hand, filled and prodded 
with the particular brand of tobacco he had been smoking 
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for years. Dr. Isosceles, Honest Long Cut, Uncle Adolph, 
Barking Dog, Mr. Roe, Mechanic’s Delight, Mr. Pepper- 
mint, Tennessee Lily, Mr. Gullible, Kentucky Rosebud. 
Christopher’s father, the pawnbroker, Nicholas Dunn. was 
given to cheerful pessimism and skepticism. And there- 
fore preferred to chew something or other. As care-free as 
a cow, he was chewing a succulent wad of that noblest of 
yellow tobaccos—Virgin Leaf. 

The rest of the company were delighted that Mr. Dunn 
was present. Otherwise there would have been too much 
agreement. Nothing to argue about and no active reason 
for sitting up far into the night. One or two even sided 
with the pawnbroker in order to keep things going. The 
while Dr. Isosceles maintained a detached position ready 
to adjudicate the slightest difficulty. And to pronounce 
final sentence. The shopkeepers were giving him every 
opportunity to wind up for the longest and heaviest speech 
on record. 

“Tm proud of course of my son, Cris—” Mr. Dunn was 
admitting. “I didn’t know the little imp had it in him. I 
knew he could play on that mandolin. I gave it to him. 
Out of the stack of old instruments people leave with me 
some time or other. But that he’d be playing things of his 
own on it—that’s what surprises me. For awhile. For 
he’ll get over it—” 
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“But suppose he goes on with it?” Uncle Adolph—who 
constantly kept the ball in the air—inquired politely. 
“Maybe not on a mandolin. You can’t go far on that 
instrument. But suppose he graduates—am I right, 
Doctor ?—” 

“Graduates is good—” the Principal nodded— 

‘And takes up, let us say, a violin—” 

“T have lots of fiddles—”’ Mr. Dunn interrupted— 

“And after that a harp and then a piano and then—” 


1?? 


“A whole orchestra!” the pawnbroker concluded calmly. 
“What of it?” 

“That’s what he’s asking you,” Mr. Roe interposed. 

“And I’m telling him I haven’t got room for a whole 
brass band in my place,” Mr. Dunn replied with a suave 
gesture. “People haven’t much use for such things. Not 
in such sizes and quantities. And what they haven’t use 
for I haven’t use for. I only deal in what they bring back 
to me—” 

“But suppose—’ Uncle Adolph persisted—“Cris gets 
hold of a piano or a band far off in the future—” 

“Then he’// be bringing them back to me—” 

“Why?” 

“For the same reason your nephew won’t be writing 
poems and plays all his life—” 

“So you said before—” 
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“And Raspberry painting, Bolivar carving, Strawberry 
singing and acting—’’ 

“But why?’ came several voices at once— 

“What are they going to live on?” 

Mr. Dunn eyed the rest. The rest looked at one an- 
other. 

“Well, gentlemen?” urged the Principal. 

One could see he was aching to answer, but Mr. Gullible 
began—“T’ll take care of Raspberry—”’ 

“Of course—’ the pawnbroker agreed ironically. “But 
our host was talking of the far-off future. And it’s only in 
the far-off future that a boy develops to a man and a man 
becomes what you gentlemen like to fancy your boys will 
become—” 

“Artists—” sighed several. 

“Exactly! It’s a lovely word—none half so lovely. But 
what’s to happen meanwhile? Suppose Mr. Gullible is no 
longer among us? Or let us suppose by the time his son 
really grows up, Mr. Gullible is no longer able to support 
him and needs a bit of support himself. It’s a hard ques- 
tion, but not a brutal one. [’m only asking you all to face 
the facts.” 

“The facts—yes—” Mr. Peppermint, who was the poor- 
est of the lot, echoed. 

“Well, gentlemen?’ the Principal repeated. 
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“Tt’s nice for my girls to be playing with dolls—” Mr. 
Peppermint began valiantly—‘and then to lay dolls aside 
like Sue—and go in for singing and acting—” 

“She did both beautifully, Mr. Peppermint—” 

“Like a little Bernhardt—” 

“Like a little Duse—” 

“But as Mr. Dunn says—” 

“There'll come a time when you'll need her along side 
her mother in the store—or in an office on Solemnity 
Street—” 

“Never!” exclaimed several. 

“Well—don’t those folk over there own the town ?—” 

“Let them own it—’” retorted Uncle Adolph— 

“So long as they don’t own me and mine—’” added Mr. 
Roe. 

“But they will if you go into wool-gathering and neg- 
lecting your trade, Mr. Roe. Who owns the store you 
live in, the flat you live in?—” 

“Mr. Pompous—” 

“And who owns yours, Mr. Peppermint ?—”’ 

“The same—” 

“And yours, Mr. Gullible?—” 

“Never mind, never mind—” 

“And where does your landlord live?—” 

“On Solemnity—” 
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“And where do you live so he can live there?” 

Uncle Adolph flared up—‘‘But what’s the matter with 
where I live ?—” 

‘“What’s wrong with Funnybone Alley?” seconded the 
fishman. 

“There’s nothing wrong with it—’ Mr. Dunn admitted. 
“But have you no ambitions? Do you want to stay here 
the rest of your lives? When you might be living on 
Bullyfine Boulevard? Instead of the dark little rooms 
behind the dark little stores you slave away your days in? 
And half your nights? They may be all right for you— 
and they may have been so for your parents—but what 
about your children—and their future you're talking about 
with fine long words like art ?—” 

“Art isn’t long—’” the Principal protested— 

“But it’s a long time happening, isn’t it?—” the pawn- 
broker turned on him. 

Now that some one had turned on him, Dr. Isosceles 
drew himself up to the top of his head, drew a long puff, 
blew a long series of rings and said: “Do you mind, 
gentlemen?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” came a chorus of tired, unhappy 
voices. 

Each voice had a hope in it. Ora double hope. One 
that the Principal would save the argument they were 
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losing and the other that it would not take him all night 
to do so. In response to the supplicating glances, the 
doctor cleared his throat with a majestic sound and began: 

“Tl admit your facts, Mr. Dunn, but at the same time 
Pll ask you to admit some of mine—” 

“Providing they’re facts, sir—” 

“They will be. Now first of all, P11 admit that it’s hard 
to live on little. And there’s little that even the most 
successful of us have to live on—” 

All the heads nodded. 

“Taking this into account, what follows? In the alley, 
and similar streets throughout Ballyboo I’ve observed, a 
man follows the trade of his forefathers, or the trade which, 
by the processes of his given nature, he chooses to follow. 
Mark the word, chooses—” 

Several heads nodded—a wee bit sleepily. 

“Now the crux of the present discussion lies in that 
little word. If the trade you’ve taken up is a matter of 
choice it’s a matter of free will. And if it’s a matter of 
free will it’s an expression of independence, of that free- 
dom every man, woman and child craves from the begin- 
ning to the end of existence. And a man, woman or child 
is happy in proportion to the extent that he, she or it is 
free—” 

Two or three heads nodded—a little more sleepily. 
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“But who’s free here?’ demanded Mr. Dunn. 

“Were you present at the play, Mr. Dunn?” 

“Of course I was—” 

“Did you note what went on?—” 

“Of course—” 

“And what did you note ?—” 

“Oh—the people were happy—while it lasted—” 

“Happy, Mr. Dunn? They were wild, joyous, de- 
lirious—” 

“Well?—” 

“And why were they wild, joyous, de—” 

“Because of the monkey-shines—” 

“And these monkey-shines as you call them? Who per- 
petrated them?” 

“The kids—” 

“And why did the kids perpetrate them?” 

Mr. Dunn did not answer. Instead he yawned a little. 

“T must take your silence to mean, sir, you were puzzled 
by the children’s antics. Possibly because you’re a father. 
A devoted father, no doubt, but one who, rightly enough, 
has ambitions. For getting on in the world. Opening a 
shop on Solemnity Street. And a house on Bullyfine 
Boulevard. It’s highly commendable—” 

“Well?” 

“But what you don’t see—being a father—and what I 
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see—not being one—is this. No matter what you may 
plan for your future, children have thoughts of their 
own—” 

“T know that—” 

“And just so long as they live with those thoughts and 
develop them or are developed by them—consciously, un- 
consciously or both—” 

Mr. Dunn yawned wider—and several heads sank to the 
breasts of their owners— 

“Just so far will they go in their own self expression. 
Without self expression no human being is free and with- 
out freedom no human being can live—” 

Mr. Dunn nodded somehow. 

“Tm glad you agree with me, sir—’smiled Dr. 
Isosceles, as he reached into his capacious swallow-tails and 
pulled out a monstrous tome. 

As the Principal started leafing over the volume, Mr. 
Dunn awoke, jumped up silently, looked for his hat and 
coat and stealthily left the premises. Not even Uncle 
Adolph detained him. For even Uncle Adolph was asleep. 

“The history of art, Mr. Dunn—” the Principal went 
on, oblivious to all but the pages he thumbed in ecstasy— 
“whether you eye it as painting, fondle it as sculpture, 
count it as poetry, hear it as music—is one long march of a 
succession of independent spirits related to each other from 
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age to age and land to land. No matter what the reception 
accorded to him by the age and the land he lives in—no 
matter how lean the bones or the less than bones thrown to 
him or at him to live on—the artist goes on. And art goes 
on with him. Now where’s that poem I’m looking for? 
It’s the clinching argument. I have it! Now listen!” 

But no one could listen. Only a small, white figure in 
night-clothes which had stolen in on tip-toe from the bed- 
room and slid to the floor and leaned its head on the knee 
of Uncle Adolph. Unseen and unheard. As Dr. Isosceles 
read the marching poem with his head thrown back and his 
mouth wide open, the eyes and the mouth of the boy opened 
wider and wider. 

The Principal saw only what he read. And read only 
what he saw. And the room boomed to the sound of his 
basso profundo. Boom-boom-boomed. .. . 
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MINSTREL MAN 


Minstrel man, minstrel man, 
Looking oh so weak and wan, 


Straddling such a meagre brute 
So that you may strum a lute, 


Riding round and round the world 
With your mandolin unfurled, 


Gliding up and down a star, 
Chanting songs to a guitar, 


Driven from one age and clime 
To another soil and time— 


If they’re through with you at Tyre, 
Or demand a younger fire, 


If at Greece you’re not at home, 
Knocking at the gates of Rome, 


And if strings should snap or fail, 
Trying Gaul and trying Gael, 


And if all these people pass, 
With not even an alas, 
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Though the earth close up their lids 
In a row of pyramids, 


Like a phoenix or a troll, 
Sending each new death a soul, 


So your art may rise again 
As if you were sun and rain, 


Mingling in a later tune, 
Bringing France a rigadoon, 


Trying London, Lisbon, Leyden, 
Touching hands with Papa Haydn, 


Never old, ever young, 
With fresh music on your tongue— 


Now we hear you in a land 
Where the people understand 


What the bees must find in honey 
And the people mind in money— 


Can’t you feel how thin you are 
Now that you have come so far? 


Can’t you tell when nags are tired 
They need something more inspired 


Than they get from dragging notes 
Round towns where they live on oats? 
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Even should the folk have time 
Now and then to hear you rhyme, 


Can’t you see, can’t you see 
They need more than minstrelsy? 


Haven’t you a safer plan, 
Than you scan, minstrel man? 


For if you should ever die, 
Who will lead us to the sky? 


Minstrel man, when you lie dead, 
Who or what can come instead? 
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